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TO 

GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 

Pear Sir, 

Flattered as I feel, and 
that highly, by your ready and 
friendly Permission to dedicate the • 
following whimsical Sheets to you, I 
have only to add, in the elegant 
Words of Pliny, (and most truly,) 
'* Lcetus sum laudari, a Te, laudato 
Viroy I remain. 

Dear Sir> 
Your most obliged, 

and very sincere Friend, 
and humble Servant, 

THOMAS 7AUGHAN. 

Lambeth-Road, Surrey, 
1810. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



This work was originally published 
in two volumes, by the late Mr. 
Dodsley, in Pall-Mail. It had such a 
sale as to be soon out of print : but 
the author, being engaged in more 
important concerns, felt no inclination 
to renew his literary amusements, and 
left it, like many of its contempora- 
ries, to please for the hour, and to be 
forgotten,— He has, however, since 
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understood, that it had been frequently 

enquired after; and has been per- 
suaded to aflford an occasional amuse- 

ment to the leisure of his present life, 
by giving a new and corrected edition 
of it. 

The criticisms, on its first appear- 
ance, though by no means unfavour- 
able, as to its general character and 
composition, seemed to agree, that it 
gave rather too lively a representation 
of French manners ; that the moral 
was not sufficiently prominent, and 
that something seemed to be wanting 
to the conclusion of the story. — 
In this edition, these objections 



INTRODUCTION. IX 

have formed a principal object of 
the writer's attention. The too 
glowing vivacity of the former de- 
scriptions have been chastened, the 
moral, as he trusts, made irresistibly 
impressive, and the whole strength- 
ened with a continuation of the story, 
which, he flatters himself, will be 
found interesting from the circum- 
stances which it unfolds, and the con- 
trasted pictures of the English and 

Trench education, manners, habits, 
and principles, which it now repre- 
sents. 

For this purpose a third volume has 
been added, in which he hopes. 
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though, after the lapse of so many years, 
he shall not be thought to have pre- 
sumed too much upon his own talents, 
such as they are. — The description of 
French manners, which was accurately 
made previous to the French Revo- 
lution, may, from that circumstance, 
claim something .of histdrical cha- 
racter. — But this is not all. — ^The re- 
view of them may now lead the 
reflecting mind to consider the pro- 
fligacy which then prevailed in the 
higher classes of France, as tending 
to facilitate thdt Revolution, to which 
every thing great, and every thing 
good, in that devoted nation, became 
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a rapid, and a lamentable jsacrifice : — 
That the want of what may be called 
manners,* of morals, decency, and 
decorum, and, consequently, of religion, 
which combines and elevates them 
all, had so debilitated the minds, and 
enervated the character of the French 
Noblesse ; that, though they consisted 
of a million of men, all wearing swords, 
and knowing how to use them, they had 
not virtue enough to protect their 
King, their Government, their Altars, 
and themselves, from total destruc- 
tion. 



Quid leges, sine moribus ? — Cic. 
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This surely affords an awful and 

warning lesson to Englishmen. — It 

proves, that the firmest basis of public 

prosperity, is private virtue :-^That, as 

they deviate from that character> they 

proportionably endanger the fabric of 

their national glory; while, by the 

maintenance of it, they can alone 

secure, beyond the reach of any foe, 

the honour, the liberty, and, in 

short, the political existence of their 

country, 

T. V. 
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FOLLY L 

Baron UUrbin had attained that age^ 
when^ it is to be presumed, the stormy 
passions are hushed into a calm, or to 
speak less poetically, he had more than 
completed his seventieth year ; yet, accus*- 
tomed from his earliest youth to ever/ 
feshionable dissipation, his reflections otk 
the various scenes of luxurious pleasure, 
in which he had so frequently been en« 
gaged, awakened such pleasing sensations,, 
and so warmed, his imagination by recol- 
lection, that these lively ideas striking on 
the flint of his memory, and ftx)m thence 
dropping on a heart little better than 

VOL. I. B 
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tinder, brought a kind of fire in his eyes 
which might serve to remind the beholders 
of those mountains we read of, emitting 
flames from their summits, though every 
other part of them is incrusted with snow 
and ice. The Baron,, however, though 
certainly old, did not in the least resemble 
the generality of men at his age. He was 
naturally good-tempered, lively, gay, en- 
tertaining, and ever well received in the 
best and politest circles of Paris — he en- 
joyed a perfect state of heafth, except now 
and then aii unwelcome visit from the gout 
made him call in the aid of his ivory- 
headed crutch, and quilted satin shoe, but 
otherwise walked like a man of thirty; 
held himself as upright as possible, and 
spoke in a loud voice to prove his lungs 
unimpaired — he was likewise peculiarly 
happy 4n a valet-de-chambre, who, by 
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his judicious and elegant manner of dress- 
ing a large profusion of fair curls to re- 
semble a fine head of hair, hid many of 
his wrinkles, took off several years from 
his appearance, and perfectly ingratiated 
himself into his master s esteem and affec- 
tion. The Baron generally passed the 
morning at his toilette; and being 
dressed by noon, in the most perfect 
etiquette of the fashion, he proceeded in 
his glittering vis-a-vis to pay a circle of 
visits to some of the most distinguished 
beauties ; and his evenings were chiefly de- 
voted to places of public diversion, where, 
both at the play and opera, he ogled, 
nodded, and smiled on the actresses with- 
out mercy. The women' of fashion in 
general received his adorations witji good 
humour, diverted themselves with his 
superannuated compliments, and thought 

b2 
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it an additional proof of their charms to 
subdue a lover who had^been the delight 
and cecisbeo of their great grandmothers ; 
whilst the Baron imagined his antiquated 
affection could not fail of inspiring the 
most flattering return of tenderness and 
love ; and when they smiled at his extrava- 
gant raptures, he fancied they approved 
his passion — whilst, such was bis vanity^ 
he was not in the least astonished at 
his good fortune ; but considered it as the 
mere irresistible effect and impression of 
his all-conquering person and charms. 
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The Baroness d'Urbin, who had journeyed 
through almost as many winters as the 
Baron, possessed the same propensity for 
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gaiety and pleasure with himself; and 
being equally vain, and desirous of appear- 
ing young and' handsome, every art which 
could either adorn her person, or make 
her appear more amiable and lovely, was 
constantly exerted. A head-dress by the 
most celebrated inventor in all Paris, 
formed in curis and ringlets of Cupids 
and bleeding hearts, with a great quantity 
of rouge, &C. &c. &c. gave her, accord- 
h)g to her idea, the bloom and graces 
of fifteen ; whilst a pair of corsets, made 
by the most fashionable workman, drew 
her flat figure into a proper roundness 
at the top, and smallness at the bottom ; 
an arrangement of drapery hid the pointed 
projection of her bony hipSy and shewed 
the thin ancle to advantage : thus adorned 
and armed for conquest, she prac- 
ticed a thousand ridiculous airs> and in 
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humble imitatipn of the god of love^ her 
arrows, like his, were equally directed to 
the young and old, plain and handsome* 
Every fancied conquest equally gratified 
her vanity, and love of universal power : 
she smiled on one, affected an air of cold- 
ness and disdain to another ; laughed and 
whispered with a third, whilst, negligently 
reclined on an elegant sofa with a fourth, 
she amused herself with her -guitar or 
{knotting, to display the snowy whiteness 
of her hands and arms ; and thus employed 
she would circulate the scandal of .the day, 
in an half-lisp kind of whispering tone; 
every now and then biting and pinching 
her- lips to give them a more inviting red- 
ness. At length perceiving her conquests 
not quite so extensive, or her slaves so 
faithful as her vanity expected, she began 
to consider what could possibly occasion 
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sach a falling off in her powers of attrac- 
tion; but at length turning about^ and 
seeing at some little distance her beautiful 
daughter of seventeen^ in a circle of 
pretty fellows^ with a form and height, 
which^ whilst it convinced her of her de- 
clining age^ convinced her also^ that her 
artificial charms had now the misfortune of 
being cruelly eclipsed by this bloom of 
elegance, youth, and beauty; and thus 
chagrined at so dreadful a truth, (which, 
however, she would not for the world have 
acknowledged) she began for the first time 
to see the essential difi^erence between her-* 
self and Mademoiselle D'Urbin ; and fi'om 
that moment looked upon her with an 
envious and jealous eye; and was ever hor^ 
ribly out of temper when she was under 
the mortifying necessity of making her one 
of the party, either at home or abroad. 
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FOLLY IIL 

4 

In imfninent danger of being thus wholly 
neglec^ted; the enraged Baroness at length 
jresolved on an expedient well known to 

most Parisian unothers^ whose daughterg. 
are either grown tall enough, or handsotne 
enough to claim a share in their conquests : 
she instsntiy therefore d^rmined on a 
iconvent, m order to sequester tliose pow*-* 
«rful charms which now began to cause 
•her ^o much disquietude:, this resoive^ 
iKowever, reqiiined some pause, and days 
consideration, to carry into proper execu- 

4 

tiori ;. not that she herself ever meant to 
become her frequent visitor, but wished 
this convent to be one of the first in repu^ 
tatidn, that the world might approve her 
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conduct in the steps she was taking, when 

s 

they came to know Mademoiselle D'Urbin 
was placed there; and so great was her 
care and delicacy in this point, that it 
being one of those where young women of 
quality had been usually educated, and one 
celebrated for the piety and high rank of its 
inhabitants, was not a sufficient recommen- 
dation ; she rather wished it one of thosej 
where some Princess might be the Lady 
Abbess, or at least one of those that had been 
an asylum for blood-royal. Nor was it long 
before the Baroness had the supreme hap- 
piness of hearing of one suitable to her 
present wishes; and no sooner had she 
made the important discovery, than she 
instantly conducted her daughter to this 
brilliant prison ; and returned home, with 
the most perfect satisi^tion at having thus 
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at once relieved herself from so very troU' 
blesome a companion and rival. 



FOLLY IV. 

Thb Baron expressed little or no concern 
at the Baronesses return from the convent 
Ytrithout Mademoiselle D'Urbin; having 
long resigned the reins and entire manage- 
ment of all domestic concerns to Madame : 
his own attention was indeed more 
agreeably taken up and amused, than in 
the dull mechanic observance of the con- 
duct of either his wife or daughter ; and 
indeed the time of a man of gallantry is 
too precious to be devoted to women so 
nearly related to him : he was likewise at 
this juncture, for the hundred and fifty- 
lixth time, most violently in love ; and so 
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great was his passion^ that it entirely 
changed his natural disposition. The 
agitation of fts mind was imprinted on his 
very countenance; he became grave and 
thoughful; sighed most profoundly i lost 
both sleep and appetite; and was never 
happy but when in company with the 
beloved object of his amorous passion. 
The nymph who had now made a conquest 
so flattering to her vanity, was a beauty of 
eighteen, a perfect Euphrosyne, who lived 
only to laugh^ dance, . and sing ; and so 
ungovernable was her mirth, that it fre- 
quently displayed itself on the most serious 
subjects : what then must be its effects on 
one so ridiculous as her old lover, who 
constantly engaged in all -her whims and 
caprices, with the most eager and docile 
compliance? Sometimes she would oblige 
. him to run races . with her till he was 
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nearly expiring for want of breath ; qt 
other times she would make him daHce 
till in a most unbecoming perspiration ; 
now and then, as if intending to confer a 
favour, she would entangle her fingers in 
his. hair, derange his false curls, beat - out 

r 

the powder capriciously with her fan, and 
keep him in agonies lest his own few grey 
locks should be discovered; and whilst 
thus suffering little less than the torture, 

 

he was obliged to kiss the fingers which 
acted so maliciously ; and often when he 
threw himself on his knees to implore 
her smiles, she would suddenly ring her 
bell, that her servants might surprize her 
gallant in so comic a situation, so unbe- 
coming his years, and which must appear 
to them so truly ridiculous. 
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FOLLY V. 

Madame D'Urbin, in the midst of her 
affectation, was struck with the figure of 
an amiable Chevalifer of twenty-two; from 
daily admiration she became partial, and at 
length carried her ideas so far as to sup« 
pose herself actually in love; in conse- 
quence of which, she redoubled her co- 
quettish airs and antiquated graces, and 
became, if possible, more ridiculous than 
before : the object of her affections was, 
however, far from believing himself to be 
the cause of these repeated oglings, and 
was, in reality, the approved lover of the 
laughing lady, at whose feet we left the 
Baron ; they had obtained the consent of 
their friends on both sides, and waited with 
impatience the day fixed for their happy 
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union. The Baroness^ in the mean time^ 
astonished that her sighs and languishing 
looks made not any impression on the 
Chevalier, imputed, with the most perfect 
satisfaction, his inattention to a want of 
knowledge of the world, and a diffidence 
which would not permit him to aspire to a 
person of her rank and quality ; she, there- 
fore, resolved generously to declare her 
passion ; and took an opportunity of slip- 
ping into his pocket, unobserved, a billet, 
couched in the following tender words: 
^^ Ungrateful man, do not my frequent 
sighs and downcast eyes sufficiently betray 
the secret of that heart which owns you 
for its conqueror ? Is it modesty, or in- 
differencc/ which renders you thus blind to 
those sentiments you have inspired? I 
am anxious to know from what cause it 
can proceed; be therefore in the King's 



\ 
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garden at seven to-morrow evening, where 
I will endeavour to convince you that your 
felicity depends on yourself, and is greater 
than you can entertain any idea of at 
present/ 

The Chevalier knew not what to con- 
jecture from the contents of this note; 
he was equally astonished at the declara- 
tion of love, and the manner of its being 
conveyed into his pocket, from a principle 
of constancy scarcely to be credited ; his 
first emotion tempted him to sacrifice it to 
his beloved mistress, but like a true man 
of fashion, he soon hushed this liberal idea 
asleep, and instantly formed in his mind so 
fair a picture of the beauty and tenderness 
of the writer, that he hurried before the 
appointed hour to the place of assignation^ 
with the utmost self-complacency and satis- 
faction. After taking several turns in dif- 
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ferent walks, with impatient eyes and hasty 
steps, he at length beheld the old Baroness 
approach; but fearful, lest her presence 
would prevent his enamoured charmer and 
correspondent from making her appear* 
ance, he endeavoured to avoid the Baro- 
ness ; but every method ^as in vain ;— -^ 
resolved to join him, she accosted him with 
an affected confusion, whilst the Chevalier, 
whose bosom beat high with expectation, 
and sensations very different from those 
she could inspire, payed not the least at- 
tention to her seeming embarrassment :•— 
ansVered all her questions with monosyl- 
lables only ; _ and, unable to conquer or 
conceal his disquietude at being thus inter- 
rupted so mal h proposy was going to leave 
her abruptly, when the enraptured Baroness 
caught hold of his hand, — *^ I know,'* 
said she, ** my 3ear Chevalier, what mo- 
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tive brings you hither ; it is to meet the 
most tender and faithful of her sex, who 
comes determined to lay aside her rank 
and dignity, and for your sake ; and you 
behold in me the woman on whom your 
merit has made so deep an nnpression/ 
Astonished — mortified, and confused^ at 
this unexpected dedaration, the Chevalier , 
retired with precipitation, and without 
power to make her any reply; but an 
instant irresistible and loud burst of laugh- 
ter, which the Baroness heard with rage and 
indignation: nevertheless she returned 
home as perfectly satisfied with her own 
charms^ as she was before she made so 
mortifyAOg an experiment. 
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FOLLY VI. 

\ 

The expected assignation having thus end- 
ed in a manner so little conformable to the 
wishes of the Chevalier, he determined to 
make a virtue of necessity, and went in- 
stantly to acquaint his beloved mistress 
with his discovery : her sentiments not be- 
ing sufficiently refined to be hurt by only 
an intended infidelity, she rallied him on 
his conquest, and joined in laughing at the 
resemblance of their destiny, which had 
favoured them with such antiquated admi- 
rers. After many mutual bon mots, smart 
repartees, and sallies of pleasantry, on 
the occasion, the fair one following the 
natural liveliness of her disposition, pro- 
posed a scheme which the Chevalier, equally 
malicious^ instantly acquiesced in: They soon 
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after parted^ seemingly on as good terms 
as ever; but how much were all their ac- 
quaintance astonished, when, in a few 
. days, the lady became not only thoughtful 
and reserved with her lover, but was seen 
stealing glances at the Baron, and often 
permitted him (with the blush and down- 
cast look of modesty) to kiss her hands^ 
with now and then an opportunity thrown 
carelessly in his way to urge the passion 
she had formerly made a jest of? But what 
heightened this situation still, and makes 
it more laughable, is, the Chevalier became 
attached to the Baroness, and seemed 
charmed with her society; and this he 
carried so far, that when he could not 
contrive to play at the same table, he would 
place himself the whole evening behind her 
chair, converse with her in whispers, fre- 
quent only the families where she visited ; 
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and^ in short, became so much her faithful 
and devoted cecisbeo, that he at last pre- 
vailed on her once more to give him a pri- 
vate interview at the house of a lady whom 
they both visited. One day, when the 
old Baron came, as usual, to pay his court 
to the idol of his heart, she ran to meet 
him in the antichamber. *• Contrive'* said 
she^ in a whispering accent^ '^ ta steal un- 
perceived, at this hour to-morrow, to my 
chamber, I have something of consequence 
to impart to you.** The transported Ba- 
ron was unable to answer, his whole frame 
shook as if electrified, his voice faltered, 

and he could only express his, ecstacy by 

* 

squeezing the fair hand he held in his. The 

» 

wished- for to-morrow at length arrived, 
and the impatient Baron appeared at the 
house of his charmer ; two or three rooms 
being filled with company, soon gave him 
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the wished-for opportunity to go unnoticed 
to the chamber^ which he entered on tip- 
toe^ and, with the utmost precaution and 
gentleness, shut the door. The shutters 
were half closed, the curtains entirely 
drawn down, and a kind of a glimmering 
light seemed to inspire temerity in the 
lover, and spare the blushes of the lady. 
The obscurity redoubled the hopes of the 
Baron, who, on perceiving his mistress 
reclined on a sofa, approached ; and, in 
defiance of gout, rheumatism, and tremu- 
lous old age, threw himself on his knees 
before her. She sighed roost profoundly, 
yet intimidated^ as he supposed, by the no- 
velty of her situation with so enterprising 
a lover, she continued silent, whilst he, in 
raptures at her condescension^ took her 
hand and. bestowed on it the most lively 
caresses; at length, reclining her head 
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upon his shoulder, ^^ Ah !" said she, in a 
low voice, " beloved Chevalier, J adore 
you." The Baron, astonished and sur- 
prized, was almost annihilated at this ap- 
pellation; but recollecting himself, was 
fearful her agitation of mind had some- 
what disordered her intellects. To sooth 
her terror, he fondly took her in his arms, 
and was going to repeat his vows of ever- 
lasting love and fidelity, when the door 
flew open with a violent noise, a crowd of 
company rushed in, the shutters were 
opened, the curtains drawn up by an in- 
visible hand, and discovered to the Baron, 
fondly encircled in his arms, his antiquated 
wife in an elegant dishabille, adorned with 
a profusion of rose-coloured ribbon. Never 
djd the head of Medusa produce a more 
instantaneous petrefaction, or form two 
more expressive statiies ofsurprise, than 
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those of the husband and wife, who found 
themselves so near, when they believed 
themselves so very distant from each other. 
'^ Behold, ladies and gentlemen,*' said a 
wit of the company, ** a rare, though im- 
prudent, example of conjugal tenderness 
in a couple, who, though for many years 
united in the closest of all ties, yet still 
continue to love with such passion as to 
retire, even at the house of a friend, re* 
nounce the charms of an elegant assembly, 
and find no other pleasure but in solitude, 
and the society of each other/' The. 
laugh, was universal, except on the part of 
the unfortunate pair, at whose expense it 
was raised ; and they retired in confusion, 
amidst the jibes and jests^ of their acquain- 
tance, whose follies, were they equally ex- 
posed, might have been as laughable as 
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those of the immediate objects of their 
xxiirth and ridicule. 



FOLLY VIL 

Let us now return to the convent, and 
see in what manner Mademoiselle D'Urbin 
passed her time, in a situation so entirely 
new to her, and where the novelty could 
afford no pleasure, as there cannot possibly 
be a greater misfortune to a young female, 
just flattered into beauty, than to have 
none, but her own sex the insipid witnesses 
to the improvement of her charms : for the 
brightest eyes have not the least influ- 
ence on black veils floating in a clois- 
ter. Mademoiselle D'Urbin had the 
severe mortification of proving the truth 
of this assertion ; and her usual spirits 
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becapic so much depressed by this total 
seclusion from the world, that she lost all 
cheerfulness, health, and appetite, for 
several weeks; but at length a desire of 
amusement and the love of mischief get* 
ting the better of her dejection, she 

' formed a charitable design of diverting 
herself by tormenting the nuns, and in* 
stantly practised every device her lively 
imagination could suggest. Being secure 

, of the assistance of every boarder in 
the convent in this "laudable undertaking, 
she committed perpetual thefts and depre* 
dations iq the fruit garden ; till at ^last her 
frequent plunders had so reduced the plenty 
of the garden in such a way, that the 
holy directors of their conscience went 
sighing home without any prospect of 
a desert for their summer, or sweet- 
meats for their winter collation. In short, 

VOL. I. C 
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it would be tedious to enumerate half the 
wbimsical tricks she played them ; I shall 
therefore confine myself to one, as it was 
of a singular nature, and the poor nuns 
considered it as so truly wicked and abomi* 
nable^ that they concluded it could only 
have been inspired by the very demon of 
mischief Any person who has the least 
knowledge of the austerities imposed 
on the nuns of particular orders^ can* 
not be a stranger to the wdl-known. 
custom of their assembling once m the 
week/ to give themsdves the discipline; 
and that the hour for this awful ceremony 
is in the night; the place a lar^e hall; 
where they are no sooner met together 
than the lights are put out^ and> uncover** 
ing their shoulders, they wait, in solemn 
silence and mental ^aculation, the signal ta 
.begin a penance, so entirely rq)ugnant to 



human nature. One nighty when th^ ^y 

were met on ^s occasion, and the nuns 

were executingtheii^ penance with a most 

ftrvent and astonishing zeal, whikt the 

blows, resountfing through the vaulted 

roof^ filled the devdut soul with i)0ly horror, 

and made the timid rejoice in darkness, 

lest the blood trickling from their wounds 

should shock the eye of humanity ; just in 

the midst of this dreadful scene (when the 

blows were the loudest, and sighs and 

groans issued from every sufferer's bosom) 

on a sudden, to the consternation of all 

present, several pieces of wax lights, form* 

ittg 4 kind of chandeKer, were let down at 

onee through a sky-light at the top of ;the 

hall, by which a mystery, never intended' 

to be revealed, was discovered, and these 

devout enthusiasts, or rather impostors, 

Wfere beheld striking the * most terrible 

c 2 
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blows on the walls, pillars, and even on 
the seats which surrounded them ; while 
their, own shouldet-s were untouched. A 
disicovery this,- the more distressing, as the 
secret had been hitherto safely kept, and 
the convent renowned for sanctify and de- 
votipn. 



FOLLY VHL 

Having thus disposed of Mademoiselle 
D*Urbin, the old Baroness began to pass 
her time more pleasantly, and thought 
herself ^o much more attended to by the 
men than when her rival daughter was 
present, that she sincerely regretted her 
residence at the convent could be only tem- 
porary ; and that her fortune was too large 
for the Baron. to consent to her ever takhag 
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the veil : its it was. therefore impossible to 
hope she should ever seclude Mademoiselle 
D'Urbin entirely from the world, shedeteN 
mined to marry her as soon as possible, to 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of her 
again becoming her companion at her re- 
turn, A change of name would, she flat-* 
tared herself, render their relationship less 
conspicuous, as it was to be presumed 
(being both virell-bred women) they might 
then meet in the same parties without ever 
being 6Uspected to be mother and daugh* 
ter. Full of this idea, she began to look 
round on the young men of fashion for a 
proper husband for Mademoiselle D'Urbin; 
and hearing from a friend th^t the Marquis 
P'lllds intended to marry, she contrived 
the very next day to have proposals made 
to him for her daughter. The Marquis 
having been long the favourite of all those 
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fashionable wonYen whose good graces &re 
the pride of fools, aod despised by men 
of sense, ^feiicied hu&sdf wearied in the 
labyrinth of folly, ajid was resolved to ex- 
change the flowery bands of low for th6 
adamantine fetters of Hymen: he was not 
a stranger to tlie fortune and connectxons 
of the Baron, and received these advances 
wi(h transport. Mademoiselle IXUrbtn 
was likewise^ on her part, perfectly over- 
joyed when she was informed cff the Ba- 
roness ber mother's determination : she had 
so often talbed with her young companions 
4>n marriage, that she longed v^ry sincerely 
ibr the day that w^uld at qqcq set. her at 
liberty from the convent^ and rendek- her 
mistress of hor tywn actions. On the 
ineeting of the Marquis and the Baron^ 
.every thing seemed to concur to favour 
her wishes; the rent roll of thp Marquis 



I 
^ 
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answered tevery parental expectatioQ^ and 
the demiinded settlement was most readiljr 
agreed to on his part ; in short, this im- 
portant afiair was nearly brought to a con- 
clusion before they ever recollected that 
one essential point had been neglected^ 
and that the future husband and wife had 
as yet never seen each other : this, how- 
ever, was a trifle easily rectified, as it was 
impossible either of them could form the 
least objection to so . eligible a plan ; for 
any woman who bad youth, beauty, for- 
tune, and novelty, must b^ approved by 
the Marquis : and the Baroness well knew 
her dai^hter would marry any man for 
title, equipage, and liberty; It was there- 
fore agreed, by both the Baron and 
Baroness, that it would be quite suifioienl 
ii^ (or form sake, the young peqple were 
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« 

introduced to each other thaerening befo^ 
they were to be united for life. 



FOLLY IX, . ' 

'The Marquis DlUois, to whom the haml 
of Ma(femoiselie D'Urbin was destined, 
resembled, in the mere outlines of his cha:- 
racter, mpst other young noblemen : his 
fashionable follies were his principal merit ; 
and to ornament his person with taste and 
elegance his constant attention and daily 
study ; he frequented every place of public 
amusement as welt as private assen>bly, and 
with an air of smiling self-satisfaction, 
exhibited his dress, rings, snufF-bpx, and 
double repeaters, with all the fashionable 
graces of insignificance; he professed, the 
art of dazzling the understanding by the 
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volubility of bis conversation and rapidity 
of his eloquence; and, though he every 
day repeated the same things on the same 
subject^ yet they were uttered so grace* 
fully, and in terms so varied, that those 
•who heard them scarce observed they were 
•but a repetition of what they had heard 
the day before : he was besides complete 
master of that rotation of unmeaning 
words^ or fashionable jargon, which may 
prc^rly be called tbe technical terms of 
.polite society ; yet, in the midst of absur* 
diti^s and inconsistency, the discerning eye, 
accustomed to read the human hearty 
might have traced that this was not the 
real character of the Marquis, and that he 
was not formed by nature to be the coa- 
temptible being he thus strapgely afiected, 

* 

but l^ad for his innate principles so much 

hQ^amri humanityi gratitude, and beoevo* 

c 3 
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letice, that he was as(hatAed bf'his di^osr- 
Ibn: yet having been early initiated into 
life, these volgaritics were soon suppressed ; 
and at the time MadetnoiseBe D^rbin 
tras proposed to him, he was become such 
tn adept in dissipation, that he had very felv 
*such struggles to combat witli. He prqueA 
himself (cotitradictoty las it may appear) 
on -taste and knowledge ; btJt it w'as impos- 
sible to determine what \^s hi^ peculiar 
ttkiftt ; for such w^ the variety awd ftu- 
^ttbility bf hts ideas, that the most ^ppo- 
§ite passiona succeeded eafch other wJth 
such an astbnishitig tjuidttie^, 4hrat his 
fnost intimate irjettd* knew not ^hal was 
Iris particular pursuit : each by ttirtrt w» 
ftfltewed with the utmost eagwxesa idf isx- 
pectation, *!;id continued tffl some netv 
'<^«{l[i^ infiueticed nv^^^ 

^hei^fly ^utertea to iffSh <il^tv ^h^* 
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^^peatance and vtxkty rendertd them mom 
captivi^g. 



FOLLY X^ 

AmiMt this change of powiou^ one dt 
ikt first the Marquis indulged^ vfM tout 
iiorsed; hia stables were filled «rith the 
^tiest that could be procured ; md if ihb 
persons who bought them were deoeived m 
their goodness^ at kast none cost more^ 
for this he tarried so far> that he woaU 
mudi rather mortgage an estate^ or seU a 
fgirm^ than be disappointed in the purdiase 
of a set he toc^ a fancy to: each colour 
became his £i?ourite by turns ; one while 
none but white were to be admitted into 
his stud ; and then none but the roan. If 

either of those colours were brought him* 
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to purchase^ he would instantly determine 
to be drawn only by those of the most 
beautiful black : his carriages and harness^ 
for elegance, taste, and Tightness, were the 
wonder of all Paris; and the astonishing 
gazers, when they saw them pace along, 
the streets, were lost in admiration at the 
iout ensemble of his splendour and mag-* 
nificence ; and so enraptured wgs the Mar- 
quis with excelling in this particular, that 
he frequently interlarded his* most florid 
liarangues and studied discourses, with 
pointed and brilliant allusions to the taste 
of his coach-maker, the neatness of his 
jockies, and the arrangement of his stables^ 
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Dogs, soon after, took place of. horses ia 
the Marquis's amusements : besides those 
destined for the sporty of the field, the 
house was filled with numbers of every 
kind, of all .sizes, ages^ breeds and colours ; 
in short, he mi^ht be properly termed the 
protector and Maecenas of the canine race ; 
but, to be worthy of admission, they must 
either have beauty, or be eminently dis- 
tinguished for some talents; they must 
either dance, play tricks, present a paw with 
a graceful air, or have been tutored by the 

4 

moat famous masters in dog education ; and 
then they, in the Marquis's present opinion, 
Sturpassed in humour and entertainment 
the most celebrated wits ; and the dealers 
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who could procure htm dogs not larger 
than a kitten> with ears touching the 
ground, and eyes buried in a forest of long 
hair, might command any price of him ; 
And if they barked in harmony, or knew 
how to growl a tolerable tenor^ they were 
con»dered by him as invaluable^ 
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This pursuit was soon succeeded by ano- 
^er, which nov^ enjgaged the whole tixtte and 
attention of the Marquis^ aind be emj[>loy- 
ed himself in collecting and anwn^g H 
^reat number of butteir^ieisry ^th the lEnoM 
nnwestied assidis^y ; Md^ tft fe Axmdefikit 
ticpehse, tt^ so fot^tmate as to >^it^ b 
tiumber suf&fcient io fifl t#d ^kgant gte* 
tdses^ fbrmitig ihctHM vX^ ttitik»l ifrM> 



jpleasing ^ manncfr^ that tht curious ey^ 
M^ttndered with plleasufe over 6o beautiAil 
nn assemblage of colours. Here the d^ 
lighted Marquis passed whole days in con* 
templating with rapture those wings which 
displayed all the different hues and lustre 
of the rainbow ; he tfdtnired the wonderful 
productions of nature^ equally perfect in 
her miYiittest woric^ aixl exact In the scale 
of itiseet as animal ci^eatioto. I will net 
{yretend to av^ that tihese were absolutely 
the rcfflections of the Marquis i but certain 
it is/he in'^ht have made these atid tnliuiy 
others^ »nce he passed wbote hoursi and 
^ven days^ shut up with his darling bilttem 
-fited; ttTA so strong were tbeir itoflttence 
■dtt lh6 totae of had ittu^ittioii, ((hat lie 
^Mni^t «f nothing %ut btilterfiie>«-4idiuBd 
«n1y <oti bcitterflies ; IU14 «o pstfiil ttaaiai, 
that he even fouttil out lik^essea between 
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several of his most favourite friends and 
butterflies^ and never^ since he. had been 
blessed with ideas> had tht^ Marquis formed 
a more just comparison. . ;. 
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% 

9 
• * • 

I 

The wonderful cabinet^ with the wonder- 
ful butterflies^ soon disappeared^ and a 
taste for old china and Indian figures occa- 
sioned jtheir being wholly forgotten ; and 
the.door-cases, chimney-pieces, and every 
cornice in the house of the Marquis, were 
now decorated like that of an English East 
India captain, after faking his third voy- 
age; and the more frightful and extraor- 
dinary the figures, the higher were they 
held in the esteem of this most variabk 
and eccentric of mankind, 
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« * • 

The Marquis on a sudden detertnihed his 

lioase should atone coup ctceil give an id^ 

' of the greatness and .magnificence of its 

owner; for this purposie, he resolved to 

new furnish it entirely^ and that in the 

most expensive and feshiohable style ; his 

glasses were superb, and the sofas, com- 

• . • • • • 

'modes, tables, and arm-chairs, were each-a 

; masterpiece of different kinds of the most 
elegant workmanship; whole rooms might 
have beeii moderately supplied with fur- 
niture for the price of each separate article. 
Nothing can give an adequate idea of the 

richness and beauty of the apartments, 

» 

unless the fancied habitations of the fairies 
and genii ; every ornament, thatiaste, luxury. 



t 
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and Imagination could invent^ were tinited 
with superior elegance and variety; and, 
whilst the pencils of the most eminent 
masters embellished the ceilings, gold and 
azure seemed only to be used as mere 
shades to set off the resplendent brightness 
of the colours* 
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TfiB hotel of the Marquis Was scarce be- 
come the admiration and enyy of all Paris, 
before it was entirely abandoned by him, 
and the furniture sold for a sixth of the 
vjilue; yet this arosie not from any pecu^^ 
Biary disappointment or derangement in 
his affairs, but he had altered his plan of 
life, and chose to live in the country. 
^' The beautiful object of unadorned na- 
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ture,^ said he, ^^ is the only one that can 
be long agreeable to a sensible mind : man^ 
confined within the walls of a city» can 
only be said to vegetate in a splendid pri- 
son^ and -scarcely enjoy the light of tlie 
sun. I am determined to quit this dissi* 
ipated herd of unthinking mortals^ and 
er^oy under a pure and clear sky that calm 
tranquillity for which we were originally 
designed." With JLhis intention be went 
immediately to one of his seats^ a consi- 
derable distance from Paris^ and passed a 
whole week in solitude ; at length he» with 
pleasure, observed how greatly his retreat 
might be embellished by taste ; he employed 
a great number of workmen^ and, in « 
short time, the parterre took a new forin, 
£rom a plan drawn by himself; forests were 
destroyed, and laid down into' lawns ; every- 
day the rustics beheld the most astonisht?^ 
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revolutitons ; the bare mountains were co- 
'Veredwith plantations, and vallies floated 

* • 

with water.— The culture of his garden 
;Tiext became his study: with a spade in 
his hand. Tie would endeavour to vie in 
strength with the most robust labourer, 
•but the delicacy of his constitution was ill 
adapted' to support fatigue ; he was soon 
obliged to give up the active part, and 
amuse himself with the culture of flowers; 
but the perfume of the rose, the fairness 

of the IHy, the enarinel of the pink, or 

• - » 

modest sweetness of the jasmine, had not 
any charms for him ; he prized only tulips, 
variegated to a frightful degree, or other 
flowers of great price, which might be 
deemed monsters in nature, from their 
ugliness and scarcity, and were too costly 
to be gathered, and too void q( scent and 
beauty to be worn. ' 
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Thb approach of winter, or rather an 
alteration of sentiment^ induced the Mar- 
quis to revisit Paris^ which he had quitted 
so lately with such abhorrence ; but the 
deprivation of pleasures had reconciled 
him to the enjoyment of them, and the 
rapid movement of his chaise wheels scarce 
kept tim^ with his impatience. **. How 
melancholy/* said the Marquis, " is the 
lifef of a human being in the country, with- 
out friends, without that sodal intercourse 
which alone can render time supportable — 
time, which in solitude is the greatest of 
a^l tyrants, since there it seem^ immortal^ 
without a possibility of killing it ; but in 
Paris, whole days pass away unperceived^ 
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merely in the engaging pleasure of seeing 
and being seen^ whilst reflection is lost in 
the whirl of amusement,. and we are spared 
the insufferable fatigue of thinking, which 
is intolerable.'* The Marquis continued 
Iks mental soliloquy, much in the same 
manner, till he found himself in one of 
the principal streets in Paris ; he passed a 
great number of new and elegant carriages, 
but was infinitely surprised, when the 
coachmen who drove them nodded to him^ 
with the familiarity of old acquaintance ; 
at length on^ carriage more particularly 
attracted his eye, fVom the brilliancy of its 
appearance and singularity of make ; as it 
passed, the ch«r4oteer addressed him with, 
^i Odod morrow, Marquis; where the 
devil have you been fbr^these thonsand 
years ? You see I am become^ft ¥ery tole- 
rable coachman ; I  * V be w<)uld have 
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proeeeded, but a stone caught the wheel 
and overturned the carriage; humanity 
prompted the Marquis to stop and enquire 
whether be was hurt ; but how wa& he sur* 
prised to find^ on a nearer examination^ 
the coachman to be the Duke of *♦♦, who, 
by this accident^ had dislocated one of his 
limbs, and was covered with bruises ; the 
Marquis gazed on him with astonishment^ 
peifectly at a loss to comprehend the ' rea- 
son of this metamorphose : and, as it may 
i^eem rather extraordinary to the reader, it 
will be necessary to premise, that during 
the nine months voluntary exile of the 
Marquis, many had been the fashionable 
revolutions in carnages, and, amidst their 
absurdities, the young men had adopted 
that of coachmanship ; for this purpose 
one of thenob invented a carriage/ to which, 
hy way of describing its excellence and 



/ 
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singularity in one word, he ^aye the name 
of a devil : in ' the body of this machine 
were generally two servants lolling at their 
ease, whilst the master drove on a seat 
placed in front. The Marquis was . no 
sooner informed that so pleasing a science 
was become necessary to finish the educa- 
tion of a fine gentleman, than it became 
his wish to perfect himself in the art im- 
XK^ediateiy ; aiid, lest the world should sup- 
pose him dwindled into a sober, dull, coun- 
try gentleman, he instantly bespoke the 
most elegant diahle that had been seen ; 
took lessons from the most expert of his 
coachmen, and, by dint of genius and assi- 
duity^ in less than a fortnight drove the 
dialle himself through all the streets in 
Paris; and.it is ever to be lamented, that 
the swiftness and velocity with which it 
passed, prevented a perfect sight of so 
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graceful a coachman, for all must have 
been charmed with the martial air with 
which he held the reins ; two tall fellows^ 
with variegated feathers in their hats^ were' 
seated in the back, whilst the Marquis in 
fronts with an amazing bouquet, dressed in 
every particular like the personage he meant 
to represent^ excited the speed of his 
horses by the crack of his whip, add the 
most coachman-like language ; and proud of 
his appearance as a Roman Emperor in a 
triumphal procession. The great skill and 
wonderful address of the Marquis became 
the topic of general conversation, and 
talents so distinguished drove ^11 the 
inferior Phaetons to despair* 



VOL. I. 
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This general ardour for fame^ which 
seemed to threaten the entire expukion of 
the ancient society of coachmen^ subsided 
in a short time, and the young nobility 
once more permitted them to resume their 
seats unmolested, and only reserved to 
themselves the privilege of displacing them 
on particular occasions. This cessation gave 
the Marquis leisure to discover an accom- 
plishment he was before unconscious he 
possessed, which was great taste for anti- 
quities of all kinds, but medals and statues 
in particular: he applauded himself on his 
discernment, and prepared to indulge his 
passion in the fullest extent, by the pur- 
chase of several of those old blocks of 
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marble which pass under the denomination > 
of mutilated statues ; and if he could pro«( 
cure those without either arms, legs, or 
even heads^ he was easily persuaded to be* 
lieve them treasures formed by the chissel 
of the greatest masters of sculpture. He 
filled drawers with vast quantities of me^ ' 
dais, collected at great expense, and spared 
not any cost to obtain scarce coins ; but; 
as the most laudable endeavours do not 
always insure success, it frequently hap- 
pened that those medals for which the. 
Marquis had given large sums, proved, on 
the inspection of the real virtuosi, to be 
nothing more than old brass and copper, 
counters, which having been for years neg- 
lected, and treated by their owners with 
contempt, were almost entirely defaced: 
and, as Jthey hardly retained any impression, 

were supposed, by the Marquis, to have. 

Da 
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been struck in the reign of some of the 
mo6t distinguished Emperors of Rome. 
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Amidst such grave and wise researches 
into the annals of antiquity, and honoured 
with the society of men of the most pro- 
found erudition, it is next to a miracle the 
Marquis had sufficient lebure to form a 
design to marry : but, though surrounded 
with monuments of ancient grandeur^ in 
all that magnificence of decay, which ren- 
ders tjiem so interesting to a man of taste^ 
he found still something wanting to com- 
plete his happiness, therefore resolved to 
unite the blooming modem to the vSrd 
cmtique, and though personally a stranger 
to JMademoiselle D'Urbin^ he was trans- 



« 
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ported with the idea of possessing a bride 
adorned both with beauty and the gifts of 
fortune. And so strongly was his imagina- 
tion impressed with the felicity he should 
enjoy in the married state^ that the ancient 
beauty^ Poppea^ soon lost her charms. He 
ceased to be the £uthfu]» platpnic adorer of 
Julia^ Flautina^ and Cleopatra^ and neg- 
lected all those Othos which had cost him 
so dear. A very unexpected accident^ 
however, prevented the completion of his 
wishes, owing to the old Baroness, who 
suddenly discovered he was too amiable for 
a son-in-law^ and who admired his fine ^ 
taste in dress, his talent for repartee, and 
the graces of his figure, till she conceived 
the most violent passion for him ; and the 
fear of losing the object of her tenderness 
so far prevailed, that she, on different pre- 
trices, delayed his introduction to her 
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daughter, and fcven endeavoured to per- 
suade the Marquis, that Mademoiselle 
D'Urbin was too young to be a wife, 
though at other times, to disguise her owti 
age, she strongly affirmed, that herself was 
much younger when she became a mo« 
ther..* 
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The Marquis might well be. astonished 
when he heard the Baroness give this rea- 
son for declining a match first proposed at 
her own request: but Monsieur Dlllois, 
being tolerably conversant in the caprices 
of fine ladies, and judging the Baroness 
'might be of a disposition variable as his 
own, he concluded so absurd an objection 
^would not be a lasting one, and therefore 
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redoubled his assiduity and attention to the 
old lady^ in hopes of regaining her favour. 
The Baroness, who saw him cheerful under 
this delay, imputed it to an indifierence to 
matrimony, or f^n attachment elsewhere, 
and though she would not have been dis- 
pleased on being certain it was the first, yet 
flhe was fired with jealousy on the suppo- 
sition that it might be the second: she 
therefore placed spies on the conduct and 
actions of the Marquis, learned all his en* 
gagements, and with whom ; and as it so 
happened, just then, that he did not 
betray the least partiality to any par- 
ticular object ; from this, and the respect 
and politeness with which he treated 
her, she believed herself the^ object of bis 
admiration, and waited the declaration of 
his passion with impatience : generously 
determining not to drive such a lover to 
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despair : in consequence of this resolution, 
she one day, when they were t^te ^ tite] 
made him siich extraordinary advances as 
could not be mistaken ; and th& Marquis 
being fond of a frolic, it is impossible to 
say how far his love of the marvellous 
might have induced him to proceed, had he 
not recollected, that his complaisance for 
the mother would raise an inseparable ban- 
ner to his alliance with the daughter: he 
therefore muttered a f6w incoherent \fOTds, 
and abruptly retired in confusion, leaving 
the Baroness in such a rage, that she could 
have^^ilied him* Tears at length came to. 
her relief, and the return of her ];eason 
made her see the necessity of concealing 
both her resentment and the cause of it 
from the world. 
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The Marquis still earnestly wishing the 
alliance to take place, ventured to present 
himself at the Baron's a few days after^ 
hoping his abrupt departure was by that 
time either forgot or forgiven. Madame 
I>Urbin9 who did not expect he would 
dare to appear before her^ reddened, and 
turned pale alternately^ with anger and 
surprize : the Marquis would not seem to 
observe her emotion, but attempting to 
take her hand, ^^ Lovely Baroness/* said 

» 

he, ^ how cruel were you to put my con- 
stancy to so severe a trial ; a temptation too 
great for any one to resist, unless his 
heart were guarded, like mine, with the 
idea of your beautiful daughter, whom my 

93 
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fancy delights to paint the exact resem- 
blance of yourself; and let me caution you 
against so dangerous a test for the future, 
as to see you and adore you are the same/' 
This flattery, far from producing the effect 
intended by the Marquis, increased the 
anger of the Baroness: " Cease, Sir,*' 
said she, «' from this moment your un- 
.availing pretensions to Mademoiselle D'Ur- 
bin, for be assured I never will give my 
consent to this union: spare yourself, 
therefore, unnecessary trouble. This is my 
final determination, and the last visit I 
. will ever receive from you on this or any 
other subject/* She then left him, with- 
out deigning to listen to his entreaties, and 
the Marquis retired^ fully convinced that 
he had not at present the least prospect 

— • 

of making his peace. 
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FOLLY XXL 

The Marquis^ to divert his chagrin, one 
day took up an old worni*eaten book, 
.which was a dissertation on the art of 
making gold; and the whole procesi 
appeared to him so clearly illustrated^ and 
the method so exactly . explained, that 
being entirely satisfied in himself that the 
transmutation of metals might b^ by dint 
of application, obtained, he resolved to be- 
come an alchymist, and therefore furnished 
a laboratory the following week, filled it 
with crucibles, furnaces, &c. and worked 
in it from morning to night with the most 
indefatigable industry. He rose each mom^ 
.ing with the dawn in full hopes that he 
should on that day., accomplish his grand 
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ilesign ; and, though he retired to rest dis^ 
appointed, yet constantly believed the suc- 
ceeding one would certainly prove more 
fortunate to his wishes : but vain were all 
his endeavours ; for though he exactly kept 
up the fire to the due degree of heat, tihe 
lead, to his utter astonishment^ far from 
becoming *gold, remained mere lead, or 
what was still worse, was reduced to 
nothing. The Marquis did not however 
despair, but attributed his ill success to 
ixrant of skill, and when so great an end 
was to be obtained, determined not to be 
discouraged by a few disappointments. To 
reward his perseverance, at last, the long^ 
expected signs appeared, which proved 
incontestibly that the vilest of all metals 
was ou the point of becoming gold: 
trembling and agitated his heart palpitated 
with joy ; he took the boiling liquor from 
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the fire, that it might condense in a proper 
manner, and watched it with the eyes of 
the most eager anxiety ; but just as it 
was on the point of perfection, a servant 
came in hastily to acquaint him, a 
stranger requested, with the utmost earnest- 
nesSy to speak to him inimediately. The 
Marquis, vexed to be interrupted in a 
moment of such consequence, turned 
about angrily to reprove the fellow for his 
intrusion, and with his elbow threw down 
the vase which contained his long-wished- 
for treasure : When he saw this precious 
liquor on the floor, who can describe his 
rage ! He absolutely tore his hair, wrung 
his hands, and only recovered the use of 
speech to bestow curses and imprecations 
on the trembling cause of all this mischief; 
who, terrified by hia menaces, retired 
hastily from the fury of his incensed 
master. 
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The* loud anger and reproaches of th^ 

_ * 

Marquis were overheard by the persoa 
whose desire of admission had been the 
cause of this misfortune, and who finding 
from this altercation he had lost all proba- 
bility of being introduced in a proper man« 
ner, entered hastily without any introduc- 

tion at all, and approaching the Marquis 

» 

with great gravity; " Console yourself/* 
said he, ^' I come to repair your loss ; that 
treasure you are seeking with such labour 
and expense I already possess.'* At thesp 
words the Marquis grew more calm. *' Is 
it then possible," said he to the philosopher^ 
/« that I really behold the happy master of 
so miraculous a sciehce ? */l am, indeed/' 
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returned the stranger, ** the real pos* 
tsessor of those wonderful powers of che- 
mistry, the philosopher's stone, the water 
of immortality, and a thousand other 
secrets equally surprising, such as the 
quadrature of the circle, the long-soughtr 
for longitude, and the perpetual motion*; 
all which I shall not scruple hereafter to 
discover to you, but shall at present con* 
fine myself to the object of your pursuit^ 
the art of making gold, which the vulgar 
and pro&ne look upon as a chimera, but 
the more enlarged mind of the philoso^* 
pher is conscious of its reality. Enabled 
from study to develope the operations of 
nature, he knows that it is fabricated every 
hour in the bowels of the earth, and thus 
it is equally certain, that this precious 
metal is composed of other metals, meta- 
'morphosed into gold by a simple trans* 
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inutati<Hi : let therefore a man but once 
become acquainted with the degree of beat 
mth which' nature changes lead and iroa 
into gold^ and nothing can be easier or 
more simple than being master of the 
^wer of doing it when he pleases, and 
becoming possessed of the riches of the 
universe : and that I have made this dis- 
jcovery, I will now prove to you beyond a 
possibility of doubt." Having ended this 
long harangue, of the truth of which the 
Marquis seemed perfectly convinced ; in- 
deed, how could he possibly be otherwise, 
after hearing it so clearly and philosophi- 
cally demonstrated,,-— the learned stranger 
took a small crucible, and .putting it on the 
furnace, he filled it with lead, and when 
that was melted, he put in a small quantity 
of yellow powder. " lliis powder/' said 
he to the Marquis, who surveyed him with 
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the utmost attention, '^ is tratismuted gold, 
one single grain of which is to change aU 
this lead to gold, since it is, as I may say, 
the first principle or seed of that precious 
metal, which by fermentation takes from 
iron and lead the grosser particles, purifies 
and dissolves the matter which encloses it, 
and prevents it from appearing what it 
f^lly is/ As he spdie he kq)t shaking 

the furnace, and soon afler reversing the 

< 

crucible on the coals, he ordered the Mar^ 
^uis to take it up ; he obeyed with great 
alacrity, and found at the bottom a piece 
of pure gold. He surveyed it accurately, 
and certain of its reality he embraced 
the alchymist ** Great philosopher/* 
said he, *^I am lost in wonder ! how great 
is the extent of your knowledge! the 
riches of all nature are your own !*' The 
Appearance of the stranger, however, but 
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ill corresponded with so extensive a power; 
for his. hair, uncombed and unpowderfed, 
hung quite straight over his ears, whilst a 
thread-hare coat, that had once been black, 
reached down in tatter$ to his heels. '^ I 
am resolved/'- said he to the Marquis, 
raising him with great gravity, ^* to aug* 
ment your fortune so considerably, that 
you shall enjoy every wish of your heart; 
live in a state of pleasure and magnificence, 
and be enabled to relieve every distressed 
object without suffering the least pecuniary 
inconvenience. For this purpose I will 
teach you the art of making this powder ; 
but as it is composed of many scarce and 

valuable ingredients, which cannot be pro-- 

» 

cured by any one but myself, and happen^ 
ing through indolence to have neglected 
to supply myself with a sum sufficient, I 
must request you to advance fifty louis for 
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the purchase of theni^ and I will he her6 
early iir the morning with every thing pro^ 
per for our purpose : but great secrecy will 
be required in this afiair^ lest we excite the 
covetous disposition of men to envy our 
success." The Marquis, in the transport 
of his heart, pulled out his purse, and 
with the most boundless confidence gave 
him an hundred instead of fifty louis, and 
passed the whole sleepless night in reflect- 
ing on his imaginary riches. He rose with 
impatience at the break of day, and waited 
with the utmost anxiety the return of the 
philosopher, who most probably, by the 
aid of the liberality of the Marquis, 
passed his time much more agreeably, and 
Indeed so much to his satisfaction, that he 
never returned any more; and Monsieur 
DlUois was at length constrained to ao*- 
^lnowledge, that he had been the dupe of 



€8 
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a designing knave^ who bad imposed on 
his credulity by the mere common trick of 
^ j^gglerj who had adroitly placed the 
gold under the crucible when he over- 
turned it 



POLLY XXilL 



Thb rage of the old^ BaronesSi and her 
agitation of mind on the neglect of the 
Marquis, threw her into a feveri which^ 
heightened by a constant attendance on 
public diversions, and other places of dissi- 
pation, made so great a progress in a few 
days, that three of the most eminent phy- 
aicians tried every art in vain to check her 
disorder, and prevent the fatal conse- 
quence they feared would ensue : but their 
want of success in this case is not to be 



r 
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wondered at^ since it is necessary to know 
the cause of complaint before it is possible 
to effect a cure ; and much wiser men thaa 
themselves might have puzzled a long time 
before they^ ever suspected love to be the 
occasion of it. 
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The disorder of the Baroness made so 
rapid a progress, that, on the fifth day 
there were no longer any hopes of her 
life ; and she soon after was seized with 
a delirium, during which she called re-- 
peatedly on the name of the Marquis ;" 
sometimes earnestly requesting to sec 
him, and a few minutes after desiring 
her attendants to keep him from her 
sight. They were ast9nished that Mon* 
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sieur Dlliois alonq should be constaiit]}^ 
present to her disturbed imagination,; 
yet looked upon her anxiety, on his ac- 
count, as the mere wandering of fancy,* 
joined to inquietude at the absence of 
her future son-in-law ; whilst the Baron, 
who thought himself infinitely more 
sagacious, whilst in fact he was infinitely 
more mistaken, wisely concluded that it 
proceeded from the regret which she now 
entertained fir having broke off the 
treaty of marriage between the Marquis 
and Mademoiselle D'Urbin; and so con- 
vinced was he of the truth of this sup- 
position, that, on the first appearance of 
returning reason, he made a point of not 
only giving her the most solemn assu- 
rance, that as soon as she was recovered, 
he would learn the true cause of the 
Marquis absenting, himself from their 
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house, being an entire stranger to what 
had passed between them. He also 
most kindly and generously repeated 
his promise that he would fulfil the con* 
tract, and introduce him immediately to. 
his daughter. These protestations, far 
from calming the mind of the Baroness, 
filled her mind with rage and despair : 
she endeavoured in vaiu to articulate an 
absolute denial, but was seized with con- 
vulsions, and soon after expired. 
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The Marquis heard the death of Madame 
D'Urbin with surprise, but was so far 
from suspecting he had in the smallest 
degree contributed to hasten it, that he 
was astonished at hearing she had so 
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frequently mentioned his name. The phi-» 
losopher having completely disgusted 
him with alchymy, he determined to 
renew his acquaintance with the Baron> 
and obtain, if possible, the hand of his 
daughter. Monsieur D'Urbin received 
him with great politeness^ and even 
appeared extremely pleased that Made- 
moiselle D'Urbin was still the object of 
his wishes. He promised him their union 
should take place as soon as decency 
would permit the celebration of their 
nuptials; but the apparent sincerity of 
these professions, which by no means 
were intended to be speedily performed, 
was only meant to silence the present 
importunity of the Marquis; for every 
moment of the j^aron's time was at this 
period devoted to a beautiful \yidow, who 
engrossed his thoughts so entirely, that he 



had neither leisure nor inclination to 
attend to the desire the Marquis shewed 
to be introduced to his daughter ; and 
Monsieur Dlllois, finding he was obliged 
to conform to this delay, made under pre- 
tence of respect to ford and ceremony^ 
was determined once mor^ to wait with 
patience the result of the Baron's caprice* 
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Whilst the Marquis waited for his 
promised introduction to Mademoiselle 
D'Urbin, he became a constant attendant 
on theatrical re|»eeentation8, read all the 
fashionable productions^ and formed an 
acquaintance with some of the most 
celebmted.wits. In the midst of this htiU 
liarit' societgr^ a ray. of genius illumined 

VOL, I, E 
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tion was jSurchased^ it is traey xathcr ex-^ 
pensively, as son)€ of these select friendsy 
not content with enjoying the. privilege . 
of his table, prevailed on hini.noiv.aiid..; 
then to open hie purse to relieve thiirv 
necessities, and had the art to make him 
pay, with usury, for the falsehoods, in- 
terest or politeness obliged them to uttcr^.. 
The Marquis most cheerfully .complied, 
with their depi^nds, assenting, iu his . 
heart, vei;y sincerely to that adage of * 
tlie^ philosopher, which say&, *? Ttath ^ 
cannot be bough t-tod dear;!' 
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FOLLY XXVin. 



As it IS absolutely necessary *fbi^' an ati^ 
tliot' of qiialrty to havedn elegailt '"Hbrary^ ^ 
Mofnyieiir B'lUoij^Mbought a .great nujn* ^ 
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ber of books of the most scarce and 

f • 

valuable editions, had them bound in 
Morocco^ superbly gilt, and arranged in 
the most classical tegularity in elegant 
book-cases^ which covered the walls of a 
very large apartment, whilst glass dodrs 
and gold net- work prevented the hands 
x>f the curious from contaminating the 
well* bound volumes : and so careful was 

' the Marquis to "preserve them in 4heir 
originallu^tre and beauty, that 'he con- 
stantly either borrowed or hired the 
books he wished to read, rather than ruu 
thfe risk of using bis own. As he was 

"one dky amusmg-hiraself with meditating 
on the universality and extent of his 
abilrties, an iaiithor sent in ^n humble 
request to be intrbduced to him. Since 

•'Monsieur D^IUois'had commenced pro- 
'fessi^d wit, any man of letters found bin* 
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very easy of access, h^ therefore ordered 
that he should be instantly adiTiitted, 
and received him with great politeness. 
Encouraged by the condescension of the 
Marquis, the stranger drew from his 
pocket an immense roll of paper, and 
begged he might have the honour of 
reading to him a small attempt, which 
he submitted to his superior judgment 
Any person but the Marquis would have 
treml>Ied at the proposition, and the sig^t 
of such an enormous manuscript ; but as 
letters were at this time his darling pas- 
sion^ be was pleased at the proposal. 
Scarce had he given his permissten^ when 
the poet began a tragedy in five acts^ en- 
titled the *' Siege of Troy/' He read it 
with great emphasis and action, accom- 
panied with an air of self-applause, with 
a smile at the end of each metaphor, and 
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a look directed towards the Marquis,, 
where he thought the passage demanded 
approbation ; yet, however great the in* 
clination of the Marquis certainly was to 
appear attentive, at the end of the first act 
he fell asleep, in spite of all his endeavours, 
to prevent it : he still, however, waked 
at intervals, crying, " Bravo! bravo!" 
and then had the goodness to apologize 
for shutting his eyes, b;^ saying, " He 
found that it strengthened his attention,'* 
He waked time enough just to hear the 
catastrophe, and addressing himself to 
the author, " I admire," said he, ** your 
tragedy, and it cannot fail of being w^ll 
iseceiyed, for your scenes are well deco* 
rated, your characters are all kings and: 
heroes, and must therefore be magnifii* 
cently dressed; there are a crowd of 
g^uardS| a number of priests, a long priCK 
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cession, impassioned lovers, and strrk- 

. iag attitudes; all 'these make up t^e 

-sublimity and stage effect which con- 

*tit«tCB the«bsolute perfection of modern 

tragedy ; and I will ])awn my liohour on 

'^OHr-fliicccss." 
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■"AtAs! my turd," said'thfe author with 
-a sigh, '" auch is'the partiality and inso- 
it-Hf-e of managers, and the general de- 
'atlon of taste, 'that the 'merit of a 
e'is'not'sufHclenttoeDsure its recep- 
at 'the theatre ; :for tidless it also 
ta with'the approbation of the play- 
it is impossible to get it played, 
ever great the abilities of the author: 
Be, my Lord, the stage can never 



arrive to any degree of perfection so long 
as it IS to be influenced by so strong a 
partiality ; managers ought not to be 
permitted to take their choice^, and select 

'public representations according to their 
own caprice; on the contrary^ they 

''eught'to be under so 'wise a regulation^ 
that they should* be 6bligeSi to get up 
every piece presented to ihem, and let it 
be fairly judged of 1>y an audience^ whose 
verdict ia generally a just one; and if 
you will honour iaie with^our protection 
so fsLt zs once to get it an the stage, *I 
ii^ve not ttie least fear of meeting with 
favour and even applatise from the awful 
isenate bf the people, who, 1 doubt not^ 
"trill be extittoely propitious to a tragedy 

'Me mine*'* 



£& 
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Fi^ATTERED by this application, the 
Marquis determined to write a letter of 
recommendation for the poet to the ma* 
nager, desiring him as a favour to re- 
ceive the piece : the deference and respect 
due to the rank of Monsieur Dlllojs 
procured the tragedy an immediate iea4* 
ing, rehearsal^ and representation, in 
preference to. the productions of some 
unfortunate authors, ^ho had waited 
five or six seasons the event of the ma- 
nager's projnises ; and no sooner was it 
known how very successful the applica* 
tion of the Marquis had been^,. than 
eleven authors attended his levee in the 
course of the following week, with not 
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ks3 than two or three dramatic produc- 
tions each^ the merit, of which^ doubt- 
less, at least equalled that he had so 
openly patronized.. 
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The tragedy of the Siege of Troy was 
soon after performed before a brilliant 
audience, but who not happening, like 
the Marquis, to fall asleep, and wake 
only in the proper places, found it a very 
detestable exhibition, hissed the two 
first acta entirely through, and refused to 
hear the remainder. Monsieur D'lUois 
returned home extremely mortified at the 
ill success of the tragedy, for he had con- 
ceived that his having espoused the cause 
o£ the poet was sufficient,, not cmly tO) 



' have rescued the piece ftoin cd^demna- 
'tion, but have made it- i^hionable both 
^to see and approve it : chagi'fHed by thi» 
disappointment, he resolved never ni<:}^e 
to expose himself to so severe a mortifi- 
cation^ and instantly shut his doora 
against every member of his literary so- 
ciety ; declared publicly that reading and 
writing gave him the liead^aobe, aiifd were 
too laborious for the neires of a man of 
:fashion ; strictly commanded the Swiss 
:notomiy positively never to admit tke 
Miirfortunate author, but to deny himab^ 
-solutely to every <shdbby4ooki3ig mftti 
r^UhiBii bumble address amtl insinuating 
tatie, iwhose pockets i appeared toihb &iU 
:6f paper. Having thus given up eveigr 
idea of writing, either in verse or prose, 
^betook such^a dislike to his library, that 
'AlV4ho6er^beautifiiil voltuncs whach hadjo 
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-iately been pnrchssed at an limmode- 
rate expense^ were sold for less than 
half price ; an event which seldom hap- 
pens, at least> during the life of the 
purchaser* 



ro;pLY xxxiL 

hn the short period of time m which the 
IVforquis was a bel esprit, he formed aa 
intimacy with a young man of fashion^ 
caUed the Gheralier de Croud : his fof« 
tune was krge^ but his prodigality still 
{[ireater, and he affected the character of 

beiQg: generous toa most extravagant de-* 
gree; be. piqued hhnself^ iike Monsieur 

D'lUois, 'im bieing* a genius^ and an ad- 
mirer of the arts and sciences r inshorlv 
a dimihdrlty ef.seiitiineiit^tpMsions; tmd 
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folliesi rendered them^, in a short time in- 
separable* ' 



FOLLY XXXill. 

During the course of their intimacy^ the 
Marquis was frequently admitted to the 
elegant j&e/iV^ ^ow/>er* given by the Che- 
valier ta a few friends, and a mistress on 
whom he doted. The beauty who held 
him a willing captive in her chains, was 
the celebrated Madame De T***, more 
famous for the multiplicity of her lovers 
than her charms. She never was- satisfied 
with less than the entire ruin of those 
who professed themselves attached to her; 
and so extremely expeditious was she iu 
accelerating it, that few financiers could 
^ocd to keep her more than j^ix; months ;. 
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yet so fashionable was it to possess her, 
for even a short time, that many young 
men purchased that honour with their 
wholq fortune. One might be led to 
suppose, from the folly of her admirers, 
that she had at least the short-lived per- 
fection of being a finished beauty; but 
she had maily personal defects : her eyes 
were much too small, and only attractiva 
from their lustre^ her mouth so large it 
would have been absolutely disgusting 
had it not been ornamented with a very 
beautiful set of teeth ; she was large in 
her shape, and too fat to have the least 
pretensions to grace, but had a freedom 
and boldness in her manner, which her 
admirers dignified with the name of 
vivacity; her complexion was fair, her 
hands and arms tolerably white, and so 
sm»ll,, as n9t tp be in proportion to the 
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rest of her figure, ^f^rhich 'formed a slt- 
gutar^ and by h6 meaii^ a jSleasing, cxm- 
trast with %he thickness of her Avaistr 

•her wit cJoii^isted rpai few sa'tMcal cotti- 

*^^tisbn»/atul'a sufBcLent lihare 6f 'dit ta 
deceite those wtio were ci^edulous enoii^ 
to place confidetfee^in her. "The accom- 

■ptrsbments of iliis atniable female were 
limited to bumming a feW pasisionatte 
songs ; liie itiost perfect coknprehensfdn 
of doubh entendte, knd in ' wrttii^ letters 
of tenderness ' or disdain, aa best ; suitdd 
ker pilrpose and the dinpo^itibn of ttte 

')ov6r ihe meiat to deceive. 



3P0IJtY XXXIV, 

TfiE'ChevalterDe Croud was evtr i^o- 
qiietlt In tbe ptaiisisa of ^his Moved'D^ 



T***. " Love" said he to the Marquis, 
" is the source of my happmess ; I adore 
the cliarming Flora, and will never quit 
her whilst I have life." The Marquia 
answered not a word, but was pensive 
and confused. . From the time he had betn 



introduced to this Syren, he became me- 
lancholy and unhappy; the Chevalier 
observed some secret uneasiness preying 
upon his mind, and pressed him to dis* 
close It, ^\ih 'all -taie'-earneii trices b£ 
Tfiendship, but in' vain ; till -at 'length, 
overcome by repeated persuasion, and 
wearied by importunity, be confessed 
that he was enamoured of the beautiful 
Flora. The Chevalier, surprized, now be« 
came thoughtful in his turn, and left the 
Marquis without saying a word. Three 
' or four days elapsed without their meet^ 
' ing at any of the places at which they 
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were accustomed to see each other; and 
though Monsieur D'lllois had frequently, 
during that space'of time, called on the 
Chevalier, he was never so fortunate as 
to meet with him at home. On the fourth 
morning he came to the Marquis, " For- 
give me, my dear friend,'' said De Croud^ 
** I have been much indisposed, and had 
given my Swiss general orders to be de- 
nied to every one, yet never once sup- 
posed he could be so very stupid as to 
imagine those orders could possibly ex- 
tend to you. Shall I request the favour 
of you to present this letter to Flora ; I 
entrust her. to your care, my friend, as I 
am unexpectedly obliged to set out im- 
mediately for the country/'^ He was no 
sooner gone, than the Marquis flew on 
the wings of love to execute this com- 
mission : when he had delivered the let- 
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ter, the nymph, who supposed it con- 
tained nothing more than vows of con- 
stancyi and an eulogium on her charms, 

. broke the seal, and read aloud the follow- 
ing lines to the astonished Marquis: 

" The pleasures I have received since 
the commencement of our attachment, 
have increased, not diminished, my pas* 

. sjon, and each returning day augmented 
your charms and my desires ; yet, still 
adoring to excess, my dearest Flora, I 
am constrained to resign you at the very * 
time that my heart is a slave to the 
fondest and truest affection : but the 
Marquis adores you ; he has declared his 
passion to me, and that on your posses* 
sion depend^ the future happiness of his 
life. That I may no longei' be an ob- 
stacle to the wishes of my friend, I re- 
lease you from your engagement to mCi 



restore you to yoursdf, and conjure ybu; 
to listen to the terms the Marquis has ta 
propose ; and if hb offers are not equal 
to your expectation^ let me know, and I 
will make any addition that will prevail 
on you to bless him with the transports^ 

* 

you have bestowed on the 

" Chevaliee De eaoui)/' 
** Is It possible r cried the Marquis; 
** can the Chevalier's generosity so far 
•^ pfiBV*aU aa to Vttiiign his fovely rilKtr^s& 
for the sdke of hk ftiena?". He then 
fell on his knees 'before the divinity^ 
who being convinced she should not be 
a loser by the ekchangc, listened with 
smiles of condescension, to the avdwal of 
his passion, extended her beautiful hand 
towards him, pei'mittcd him to kiss 'It, 
and seemed perfectly disposed to pay &i% 



implicit ob^4iQ]3|C^ to^he, ii\}uiictiQii& of 
the Chevalier. 
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EauAWT charmed with each other,, the. . 
ternift>-of. the. Marqui*. were quickly 
agi;Q^d to^ aod he had the satisfaction to 
find sth^t this, change of. lovers .was. not 
only peifeclly agreeable, to.the fair Flora, 
but received, from her the most sacned. 
assurances. that^she hadiong.wished that 
such a change. might take place, as he... 
haid> Jrom.the very first moment she saw^ . 
him, hispired her with sensations, she', 
hsol never before experienced/ for^ any . 
man.: Oveijoyedbythis^ve^^ unexpected^ 
declaration, he offered her a car/e &/09<^e 
of his whole fortune, which she w^ould, 
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doubtlessj have been glad to accept, had 
she not, very fortunately for Monsieur 
D'lUois, thought it most prudent, with 
so generous a lover, to play off the 
masked batteries of sentimental love and 
disinterested affection. However, the 
present exigency of her affairs, much, 
she declared, against her - inclination, 
obliged her to stipulate fbr a hundred 
louis next morning, and the same sum 
to be regularly paid every month, with- 
out including jewels or other presents ; 
the first month to be advanced with tlie 
hundred she was to receive the next day. 
These conditions were cheerfully assented 
to by the Marquis ; and the lady's gene- 
rosity and confidence in his honour was 
such, that she gave credit to his promise 
of paying the money the next morning, 
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and permitted him to remain in her 
apartment. 
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The Marquis did not return home till 
noon, and then made a point of instantly 
discharging the deht he had contracted ; 
he, therefore, gave two hundred louis to 
the valet, whom he honoured with his 
confidence, and ordered him to carry 
them directly to Madame De T***. The 
person entrusted with this commission, 
was a tall, well-made young man, of 
twenty-three, with all the ruddy graces 
of youth, and by no means a novice in 
gallantry ; he had often seen this cele- 
brated toast, ai)d found her so much to 
his taste, that he had frequently envied 
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those who could . afford to purchase her 
good graces ; but as there was not the 
least probability that he should ever be 
rich enough to obtain the smallest share 
of her favour, he had hitherto, very wise- 
ly, kept his wishes a secret : opportunity 
now, however, seemed to smile upon him, 
and he resolved to execute a very bold 
design; he dressed. his. hair in the most 
fashionable and becoming style, put on 
one of the Marquises most elegant suits, 
ands with the airs of a man of the first 
distinction, went in. a chair to the house 
of the channer, and was announced as a 
stranger of .qualit;y,, who bad a secret of 
importance to communicate; to Madame 
De T***. The ladyy was too Avell used io 
such kind of confidential friends, not 
readily to guess what he wished to im- 
' part, axii[l granted bis Lordship an immer 
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diate audience; and the valet-de-chambre 
was introduced; who, being really very 
handsome, played the enraptured noble- 
man with so much art, offered the two 
hundred louis with so much grace, and so 
\ery apropos, that few such ladies could 
have resisted the temptation. Flora con- 
fessed herself captivated at first sight by 
his personal attractions, and the fortunate 
Jasmin had no longer reason to envy 
Monsieur D'lUois. 
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Wnf LST the Valet was thus enjoying the. 
twofold triumph of possessing his mis- 
tress, and deceiving his master, Flora was 
calculating that the two hundred louis she 
had thus unexpectedly obtained, would 

VOL. I. p 
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make four, when added to those the Mar* 
quis had promised to send her in a few 
hours: these were their different ideas, 
when her maid ran hastily into the room, 
and told her that Monsieur D*IIlois was 
coming up the stairs. Never was any 
woman more embarrassed than the faithful 
Flora t how was it possible she could con- 
duct herself with propriety in so critical a 
situation, between the two lovers? The 
stranger, from his magnificent present, was 
certainly intitled to be treated with respect; 
and, from the brilliant promises of the 
Marquis, she had every thing to hope; 
and if either convicted her of infidelity, 
she might lose both ; she, therefore, ad- 
dressed herself to his Lordship, and re- 
quested, with the most earnest entreaties, 
he would deign to hide himself under the 
bed, lest he should be perceived by a jea- 
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lous coxcomb, who tormented her with* his 
caresses^ but who had long beten the object 
of her dislike^ though she was, for parti* 
cular reasons, obliged to disguise her ha- 
tred. The poor V^lct, who wished to be 
hid from his master as much as she could 
possibly wish to conceal him, crept hastily 
under the bed, extremely glad that she had 
given him so feir an opportunity to escape 
the fury of the Marquis ; and Flora, re- 
lieved from l^er fears, met Monsieur D*II- 
lois with the utmost gaiety, embraced him 
with every demonstration of the most ar- 
dent affection; and the happy Marquig 
had not the least doubt but his perfections 
had inspired the bosom of this celebrated 
beauty with real and disinterested love. 



^ 2 
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FOLLY XXXVIIL 

The artful blandishments of Flora in->= 
creased the passion of her credulous ad- 
mirer ; but unfortunately, in the midst of 
their endearments, she pretended to fear 
she had more reason to attribute this visit 
to his pjunctuality in bringing the two 
hundred louis, rather than a proof of his 
affection. — *^ What !'' cried the astonished 
Marquis, " can it be possible that you 
have not yet received them ?" Flora 
imagined this denial to be a jest; but 
when she found that he still persisted 
that he had sent them directly on his 
return home; she changed colour, grew 
seriously angry, and accused him of 
making use of a poor pretence to avoid 
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paying it at all. The Marquis^ fired with 
rage at being supposed capable of so mean 
a subterfuge, rose from his seat, and tra- 
versed the chamber with an air of distrac- 
tion. He at length conceived his servant 
must have robbed him; and, whilst he 
revolved in his mind what method to take^ 
he cast his eyes now towards the ceiling, 
now on the floor, without observing any 
particular object ; till at last he happened 
to fix them near the bed, and distinctly 
perceived the foot of a man, who wore a 
very fine buckle : at this sight he became 
immoveable^ and his blood seemed to freeze 
in his veins with surprize. 
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" Good Heavens ! is it possible that I 
should already find you unfaithful?" ex- 
claimed the Marquis^ with his eyes still 
fixed on the object of his wonder^ ** there 
is a man concealed under your bed.'* Flora ^ 
burst into tears at this accusation^ and 
throwing herself on her knees before him, 
" Punish me not,'* said she, " by your 
injurious suspicion: if I lose your affec- 
tion, life will be insupportable. The per- 
son under the bed is a foreign nobleman 
of great distinction, who came, I own, to 
make me a very advantageous proposal, 
which. Heaven knows, my ardent affection 
for you would not suffer me to accept. 
Whilst he was endeavouring to persuade 
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me to listen to him, I heard you on the 
stairs, and requested him to conceal him- 
self, lest the knowledge of the offer I have 
refused should become a future tax on your 
^generosity: fearing, likewise, that your 
jealousy might be awakened by such a tele 
i Me, and that you might think ill of a 
woman who adores' you/' The Marqub 
had seen too much of the world to give 
credit to this harangue ; a thousand fears 
were awakened in his Wnd, and agitated 
his heart, *^ Let us see/' said he, in a 
rage, ^^ this foreigner, that I may be able 
to judge if he is worthy to dispute your 
heart with me/ At these words he drew 
the unfortunate feet from under the bed, 
and the still more unfortunate owner of 
them, into the middle pf the room, and 
instantly recognised the terrified counte- 
nahce of his valet-de-chambre. *' Rascal,** 
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said the Marquis, *' what is the meaning 
I see you thus dressed in my clothes ? Is 
it possible that a valet should dare to arrive 
at such a height of assurance?" ** A 
valet-de-ohambre ! — ah, my God!" cried 
Madame De T***, and either fainted, or 
pretended so to do. ** Wretch/* said 
Monsieur DlUois, "tell me, before I 
break every bone in your skin, what is the 
meaning of this metamorphosis, and what 
you have done with my money?'* The 
poor devil, more dead than alive, fell *on 
his knees, and confessed all that had passed. 
The Marquis contented himself with kick- 
ing him down stairs, and turned all hift 
anger against his mistress, convinced of 
her perfidy and avarice, whom a few hours 
before he had supposed so fondly attached 
to him. 
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Without uttering a single word to Flora, 
orl)eing in the least moved by seeing her 
in a swoon^ the Marquis began to break 
the looking-glasses^ windo'tvs, china, &c» 
atid seemed determined to revenge her infi- 
delity on the furniture : happy it is for Ma^ 
dame De T***, that all the lovers to whom 
she had- proved unfaithful, had not thought 
of the same method of revenge. She 
still, however, continued in a stale of in- 
sensibility^ with the patience of a stoic^ till 
the Marquis lifting up his arm to throw 
down a very beautiful pagoda into the ge- 
neral wrecks she jumped at once upon her 
Sset, and conjured him to spare her pagoda. 
The Marquis^ whose anger wps rather 
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abated by the mischief already done, went 
otit without vouchsafing her a look, and 
left her weeping and cursing her credulity 
amidst a chaos of broken chairs, lustres, 
and looking-glasses, which he had thus 
sacrificed to his rage. 



\ • 
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The Marquis made a firm resolution never 
to see the inconstant beauty more ; but 
when his warmth was subsided, he relented^ 
and almost forgot her fault. ^^ That ras- 
ca V said he, ^' who seduced her by the 
sight of the louis, was, in fact, the most 
to blame: perhaps, had it not been foir 
iiim, she might still have loved me."* He 
then resolved to turn away the valet he 
had before had the goodness to pardon ; 
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and was twenty times on the point of re* 
turning to Flora, to request her forgiveness^ 
and own to her that he could not live with- 
out her; but pride, powerful prid-*, re- 
strained his impetuous desires, for, luckily, 
the story was too well known to be soon 
forgot, and the fear of being laughed at 
so far prevailed, that it obliged Monsieur 
D Illois te keep the resolution he had made 
to abandon her for ever. 



FOLLY XLIL 

MADEMOiaBLLE D'Ubbin Continued still 
in the convent, vexed to the soul at being 
thus confined ; — and weary of every study 
she pursued, she determined to change 
the object of her attention, and learn geo- 
graphy. The master who taught this 
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science at the convent, was a single nia% 
about thirty years of age : his figure no- 
thing uncommon^ but just such a one as it 
may be supposed Heaven would bestow on 
^ geography master^ without doing him a 
singular favour: his face was such as may 
be seen every day, in every street in Paris ; 
his eyes were the only features worthy of 
observation, for though they were small, 
they were lively and full of expression, yet 
without power to convey a single- idea. 
The wit and understanding of this being, 
was suited to his appearance ; but a great 
deal of small-talk of his own, and a very 
few bon mots of other people, made hiba 
pass among boarders at a convent for a 
very entertaining man. — Mademoiselle 
D*Urbin soon became delighted with his 
merit ; arid he paid her so many fine com* 
pliments on her beauty and understMing« 
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that she waited with impatience the hour 
when she was tO'^epeat her lessons : — In 
short, from a certain embarrassment she 
experienced whenever she was with him, 
she concluded herself to be violently in 
love^ though the chief reason she had to 
suppose so was, that she could not lock on 
him without bluslung. 
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CoNYiKCEn that her affections were un- 
alterably fixed on this engaging creature, 
she foimd too mudi pleasure in the idea of 
being in love, to endeavour to combat hev 
passion : besides, it has ever b^sen an un« 
doubted and reodved opinion ampng very 
young ladies, and the servants who attend 
them, that a first love is linalterahle ; and 
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these being the only persons who composed 
her society, she deta'mined, in compliance 
with their tenets^ to indulge an afiection 
she had evejr heard it vain to oppose { and 
as she had found in atl the romances she 
had read, ' that ladies of rank were very ex- 
plidt in owning their inclination^ she re- 
resolved to acquaint him with the impres* 
sion he had made on her heart, and en- 
courage him to avow what she fancied she 
read in his looks^ though he had never 
dared to hint a wwd on the subject. The 
first time therefore that Ker master came,, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
that blush of modesty on her cheeky whidi 
is only to be conquered by a series of such 
declarations, ^^ You have taught m^ Sir>" 
said she, '^ more than perhaps you in* 
tended ; for I have discovered that, though 
love is known in every habitable counti^ 



C 
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of the globe^ yet I have remained ignorant 
of such a power^ till I saw you.** 



FOLLY XLIV, 

* 

When she had ended this fine speech^ the 
composing of which had kept her waking 
for two or three nights, the geography- 
master, transported with joy, committed a 
thousand absurdities to convince her of 
his passion, stammered a thousand vows of 
everlasting constancy and eternal adoration ; 
but the time for the lesson being ^t an'iend, 
without their having said one-half of what 
they wished to say, and even, during that 
time, ran the risk of being observed from 
the parlour by a deaf nun, who introduced 
the young ladies to their lessons with their 
masters, they determined^ before they 



t 
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parted^ to find an expedient to hold a coi>- 
versation with more . freedom ; and the 
geography-master returned home, elated 
with joy. Indeed^ when he reflected on the 
declaration x)f love made to him by a beau- 
tiful creature of seventeen, of birth and 
fortune^ his vanity was more flattered than 
his tenderness. " I knew," said he, sur-. 
yeying himself in the glass, " that I should 
one time or other meet with a woman of 
fashion, whose discernment would revenge 
me on fortune, by doing justice to my 
figure and talents." 
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AcTUATEB by these sentiments^ he sat 
down to write to his mistress ; and giving 
a loose to the torrent of his wit and elo^ 
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.quence, he finished an epistle to Mademoi- 
selle D'Urbin, which contained the follow- 
ing words : 

" Dearest Lady, 
*^ From pole artic to pole antartic, I 
have seen nothing comparable to you ; be 
not then astonished that your world of 
charms have enflamed my heart like the 
torrid zone, and that I most earnestly de- 
sire to be raised to the altitude, of your 
esteem. You are become my polar star, and 
from henceforth I will consult no other 
map, than your charming face, over which 
my eyes travel with delight, I behold it 
as my sphere, and find there as many beau- 
ties as the sphere has circles : scarce can I 
sustain the resplendent light beaming from 
those bright >^r^, which are set in it as 
planets in ihejirmament ; let me not then 
wander in the vast wide sea of inconstancy. 
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but remain safe in the harbour of fidelity^ 
in defiance of tempests i for I will ever be 
fixed as a rock, inj^om^ of affection^ and my 
love shall ever remain in the same latitude^ 

" Cartinet." 
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Madbmoisellb D'Urbin was charmed 
with this elegant letter^ and whilst she 
admired the style^in which it was written^ 
her passion redoubled. Earnestly wishing 
for an opportunity to speak to him without 
witnesses, she put a note into his hand at 
the next lesson, ^hich was to acquaint 
him with a project, which, she conceived, 
might be very easily put into execu- 
tion the following night, for which she 
waited with the utmost impatience; for 
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the very idea of an assignation^ attended 
with secrecy and difficulty^ pleased her 
vanity^ and gratified a kind of disposition 
of intrigue to which she was naturally 
inclined. 
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The adventurous geography-master was to 
get upon a very high wall^ which was 
nearly even with the windows of Made- 
moiselle D'Urbin^s apartments^ and sepa- 
irated only by a narrow convenient area ; so 
that, though it was impossible for them 
rto shake hands^ yet it afforded an opportu- 
nity for uninterrupted conversation i which 
muU, however^ be in whispers only, lest 
they should be overheard by the other 
boarders, whose rooms were contiguous. 
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The lover, long before the appointed houf, 
ascended the wall, at the imminent hazard 
of his neck, and creeping along the top, 
vraited on his hands and knees till the con- 
vent clock struck twelve, the signal for the 
fair one to make her appearance at the 
window. 
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The night proved so favourably dark, that 
our hero had great reason to hope he 
Bhould not be discovered; but fortune, 
who seems to take pleasure sometimes in 
frustrating the designs of mortals, malici- 
ously disappointed all his hopes by means of 

« 

an old devotee whose chamber was next to 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin's. This pious crea- 
ture rose at midnight to say her prayers; 
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but in the midst of her orisons fancied she 
heard a noise near her . window^ and was 
extremely terrified. *' Some evil spirit/* 
fiaid she, crossing herself^ ^^ is^ doubtless, 
prowling about, and, jealous of the strict 
observance of my duty, is watching the 
moment of inattention to steal my soul 
from heaven.'' At last she took courage, 
and creeping softly to the window, plainly 
discovered something on the wall which 
had the appearance of a quadruped of a 
large size, whose frequent motion greatly 
* alarmed her ; and when she reflected on the 
very small distance between her window 
and the wall, she trembled with fear : for, 
being assured what she saw was too large 
for a cat, she wisely conjectured that it 
must be the devil. Possessed, with this 
idea, she cried aloud, " Abrenuniio, or, \ 
renounce the^, Satan !'* As she spoke in 
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a frightful^ hollow tone, occasioned by 
fear, the sound of her voice, though not 
the words, reached the ears of the geogra* 
phy-master, who, being greatly alarmed at 
finding himself discovered, rose on his feet 
to endeavour to make his escape. The 
old woman, seeing him grown instantane* 
ously to such an amazing height, doubted 
not but he was coming to fetch her 
through the window, and ran out of the 

# 

room, calling on all the saints to protect 
her. 
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She ran for refuge into the chamber of 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin, who was preparing 
to give audience to her lover : " Ah ! my 
God," said the devotee, " I shall not live 
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long, I have seen the devil, I am con- 
vinced of it, I saw him as plain as I see 
you : he had large horns^ a long tail^ a 
fiery red and black skin ; he was in a most 
frightful shape, grinned at. me with horrid 
^eeth, and flames of fire came out of his 
mouth and ears : for heaven*s sake kneel 

« 

with me, and let us pray heaven to keep 
him from us." At any other time this 
superstitious terror of the devotee would 
have entertained Mademoiselle D'Urbin 
extremely, and even vexed as she was at 
her disappointment, she could not refrain 
from smiling. The other accused her 
of impiety, and swore by all the saints in 
Paradise she had most faithfully related 
what she had seen, without the least exag- 
geration ; declaring at the same time her 
resolution, to pass the whole night on 
her knees, where she was ; as she would 
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not again^ on any. account^ venture to re« 
turn till day-light into her own chamber. 
These words threw Mademoiselle D'Urbin 
into despair : indeed it was a most mortify- 
ing circumstance both to lose the opportu- 
nity of entertaining her lover, and be 
obliged to pass the night on her knees with 
apparent devotion, whilst in her heart she 
liberally bestowed the severest imprecations 
on the bigotry and impertinence of the qld 
woman. 
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At the outcry made by the devotee, the 
geography-master descended from the wall^ 
and stood listening very attentively for 
some time, when, finding every thing 
buried in profound silence, he ventured to 
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climb up once more ; where^ as the nymph 
was engaged in a very different manner, he 
had sufficient leisure to amuse himself 
with his own thoughts: in vain did he 
endeavour to account for Mademoiselle 
D^Urbin's not coming according to her 
promise to the window: he accused^ by 
turns, the nuns, the boarders, and even 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin herself, of being 
accessory to his disappointment : he waited, 
however^ several hours ; and, as his was not 
a very easy posture, expected every mo- 
ment to fall to the ground. At length, 
bearing tp be discovered by the dawn of day^ 
when the nuns rose to matins, the pootman 
crept home to bed, bruised, cramped, and 
stiff with the cold, and furiously angry with 
Mademoiselle IXJrbih for daring to dis- 
appoint a lover like him. 

TOL. I. . «^ 
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The next time he saw his beautiful scholar, 
she acquainted him with the uncomfortable 
night she had passed, to which he paid not 
the least attention ; but was so violently^ 
angry at. having waited so long in vain, 
that the young, unexperienced beauty 
deigned with tears to ask his pardon, and 
trembled at his menaces, as he threatened 
her with nothing less than the entire loss 
of so illustrious a lover : however, on her 
humble submission, he at last condescended 
to be appeased, but assured her, in a firm 
tone of voice, " that another time she must 
not expect to meet with the same degree of 
complaisance." 
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The old devotee conceived herself so much 
indebted to Mademoiselle D'Urbin^ for the 
vefuge she had Sb kindly given her from 
the devil^ that she scarce ever quitted her* 
The daughter of the Baron was constrained 
to suffer her importunitieSi though by that 
means she should scarce ever get an oppor* 
tunity to speak a word to the object of her 
jifiections. ^ 
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Mapbmoisellb D'Uabik dissembled her 

uneasiness at this restraint, and accepted 

the offer of her friendship in order to gain 

o 2 
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her confidence ; and when she found her 

ready to give credit to her insinuations^ 

she came hastily one night into the old 

woman's room, and^ with all the seeming 

terror she could assume, declared, that 

going close to her own window^ she had 

likewise seen the devil^ and had made i 

determination never to look out after dark^ 

and strongly recommended to the old lady 
to adopt the same resolution ; and so far sue* 

ceeded, that the latter protnised whatever 

noise she might in future hear, nothing 

should tempt her to lookout during the night* 
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As Mademoiselle I>Urbin had now some 
reason to hope that the fears of the de- 
votee would prevent any further interrup- 
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tion to their nocturnal meetings, she ven- 
tured to write once more to her lover, and 
desired him to be on the wall the night 
following: he eagerly complied with her 
request, full of the most chimerical ideas of 
the happiness he should enjdy in exchange 
ing vows so £ivpurable to his interest as 
well as his wishes. 
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Thb Enpmorato^ once niore seated in the 
same uneasy posture, etideavoured to get 
as near to Mademoiselle D'Urbin's window 
as possible, and accordingly crept along, 
.not quite so gracefully as a cat would have 
done in the same situation, for some yards ; 
but in his peregrination he threw down a 
stone which was loose, from the top of the 
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wall into the street. Unfortunately the 
devotee was not yet in bed, and when she 
heard the noise, concluded it to be nothing 
less thaa a clap of thunder. Almost 
frightened to death, she fancied all the 
powers of hell were preparing to attack 
her: despair ftierefore gave her courage, 
and, as a last resource^ she took up, as she 
.supposed it to be, a vessel of holy water, 
but which proved to be a boiling fomenta- 
tion for her rheumatic leg, and, in spite of 
her terror, threw it out of the window in 

 " 

$uch a judicious direction, and with so 
much dexterity, that the geography-master 
idid not lose a single drop it contained. 
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Poor Cartlnet feeling himself so dreadfully 
scalded^ lost; his equilibrium^ and fell into 
^he street : but) fortunately for him, he fell 
into the midst of several bushels of lime^ 
which had been left under the wall : scarcely 
had he recovered the use of his feet, b^ 
fore, in spite of the pain he felt from the 
bum. with some few additional bruises he 
got by his fall, he ran as fast as he could^ 
to avoid a second sprinkling. Mademoiselle 
D*Urbin was soon made acquainted with her 
lover's misfortupes, as the old woman awak* 
ened the whole convent with her cries; and 
related to the trembling nuns that she had 
again seen the wicked one on the wall ; 
that a most violent dap of thunder an* 
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nounced his arrival^ and that, at last, she 
had taken courage, opened the window, 
and thrown over him the whole vessel of 
holy water ; that Satan feeling himself so 
sprinkled, howled most fearfully, and dis- 
appeared, leaving behind him a thick black 
smoke. The good creatures hblrd this 
story with a firm belief, and pious atten-^ 
tion, and resolved to proclaim a fast to im-^ 
plore heaven for the protection of their 
convent : they then regmned their cells, 
without daring to look behind them, and 
were unable to sleep the remainder of the 
night from the phantoms raised by their 
imagination. Mademoiselle D'Urbin, to 
heighten the ill-humour occasioned by her 
disappointment, was forced to offer half her 
bed to her troublesome neighbour, whose 
fears would not permit her to sleep alone. 
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The geography-'inaster was for several days 

unable to qui^ his bed. One of the chap-x 

lains. of the convent, whose duty it was to* 

attend those who were employed in its seiv 

vioe, went most charitably to enquire after 

his health ; and in their conversation related 

the account given by the old nun, at which 

Cartinet turned pale with fear, atid trembled 

every limb, when he heard it was holy water 

with which he had been burnt so dreadfully* 

The priest soon retired^ and left him to his 

own reflections, which were not very pleasant 

ones ; for he concluded he must be in a 

state of absolute perdition, since his sins 

were such as had already ranked him with 

the fallen angels, and that he> like tfa^em, 

e 3 
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was become sensible to the exorcisexnent o£ 
holy water. 



V 



FOLLY LVIII. 

These ideas worked so forcibly on his 
imi^inatioo, that he determined to re* 
nounce the worlds merit pardon by re« 
pentance of his faults, and to enter into a 
convent^ without informing atiy of his 
friends of his situation^ or even takings 
leave of his beloved mistress. At the end 
of two days, however, he began to con- 
rider, that common politeness obliged him 
to inform h&r of this project of penitence: 
he therefore wrote her a long letter, to 
acquaint her with his resolution, and 
the necessity of it, as he had doubtless 
offended heaven by his presumption i» 
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scaling the sacred walls of a convent, since 
the saints bad permitted a miracle, in order 

 

to work his conversion, and had given to- 
holy water the power of visibly blistering 
his skin in the severest manner ; for which 
reason he wiis resolved no longer to oppose 
so visible a manifestation of Providence^ 
and therefore was determined to turn 
Capuchin. 



FOLLY LIX. 

Mademoiselle D'Urbin liad scarce read 

 

this letter^ when the devotee came hastily 
into the room, crying, " A miracle ! I have 
found,*' said she, "the vessel of holy water, 
with which I conceived I had scalded the 
devil ; ft full proof this of the interposi- 
tion of some good being in irty favour; 
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since the demon Mt so forcibly what I* ' 
threw on him, and which I now find was 
nothing more than mere boiling water; and; 
that^ you know, could not possibly have 
the least effect on a being who dwells in' 
the midst of fire and flames:: O ! how will 
father Laurence rejoice that his poor peni- 
tent was thus made an humble instrum^* 
to confound the prince of darkness." 
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Tqb young lady^ perfectly satisfied with 
t^is intelligence, wrote to her lover the true 
cause of hk misfortune,, and assured bim^ 
** he need not doubt biit St Anthony him- 
self wouldbavesufiered equally from the same 
sort of sprinkling/' This ip£>rmati(m ba- 
nished irjstantly every ideaof CartinefstUmr 
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11^ monk ; aod^ as soon as lie was able to 
get abroad, he returned to the amvent to 
r^^ his TOWS bf love and affection^ where 
Mademoiselle D*Urbin was so oveijoyed to 
behold him again^ that she consented, 
after much intreaty, in the absence of the 
attendant nun, to permit him to kiss her 
hand, as a consolation for his sufferings for 
her sake : but just as his lips approached 
it, the devotee, very unexpectedly, entered 
the parlour. The good old lady trembled at 
the crime she saw them going to commit, 
and instantly threw herself between them, 
accused the geography-master of being a 
seducer of his scholars, and loudly thanked 
heaven for the discovery she had made of 
his disposition in due time, as she had lately 
had some thoughts of learning geography 
of him herself. She now ordered him in- 
stantly to withdraw, and never more appear 
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within those walls. The lovers thus fright* 
ened, were dl obedieace, and were fenced 
to part without daring to offer a single, 
word in their defence. 
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Thby were no sooner alone than the de- 
votee read Mademoiselle D'Urbin a very 
severe lecture on the very great impropriety 
of her behaviour, and ended with assuring 
her, that, if she were not her friend, the 
whole convent shduld have been instantly 
acquainted with the affair, but, in considera* 
tion of the very^great affection she felt for 
her, it should be kept a profound secret, if 
she would promise to behave with more 
prudence for the future. These last words 
afforded the young lady some consolation^ 
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and she promised to be more careful of her 
conduct^ conjuring her to be mindful on 
her part of the silence she had declared 
she meant to observe. The old woman, 
indeed, proved herself to be a model of 
discretion, for she most religiously kept 
the secret for two long hours, and then it 
only escaped her to two of her most intt* 
mate friends, who vowed never to disclose 
it, and they only acquainted four of their 
confidantes, on whose fidelity they could 
rely, by whose means, in less than six 
hours, it was known to the whole convent ; 
and the Baron's daughter was the only 
person who remained ignorant that the 
whole transaction was no JOnget* a secrete 
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•/ 

s 

In hopes that the promrses they had 
made of future decordm^ had prevailed 
on the devotee to keep their secret, 
the geography -master ventured to present 
himself once m9re, at the usual hour 
for his ]essoi>S9 at the gate of the con- 
vent, but was repulsed by the portress, 
with a very severe reprimand for his be- 
haviour, and an express command from the 
abbess to absent himself for the future. 
Shocked at this treatment, he retired in 
confusion ; and though he lost in the con- 
vent almost all the scholars he could boast, 
yet he flattered himself, by pursuing the 
conquest of Mademoiselle D'Urbin, her 
fortune would, one day or other, more thaa 
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make him large amends for his present dis- 
grace and disappointment. 



FOLLY LXIII. 

Thus separated^ the lovers had no longer 
the least hope of obtaining aii interview } 
but^ fortunately for them^ the old devotee 
fell sick, and a short time after was re- 
moved to the infirmary on the other side 
of the house. Mademoiselle D'tJrbin had 
no sooner got rid of this troublesome du- 
enna/ than she once more wrote to Carti- 
net, and appointed him again to be the 
next night on the wall, where she assured 
him nothing could now possibly interrupt 
their odnversation. 
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Her lover had already suiFered so severely 
from these appointments at the wall^ that 
his courage was scarce sufficient to enable 
him to resolve to comply with the asagna- 
tion : he trembled from head to foot at the 
idea of again repairing to that unfortunate 
spot I buty fortifying his mind with all pos- 
sible resolution^ he ventured once more ta 
set out at midnight, but was hardly got to 
the place before he was seized with a vio^ 
lent shaking ; his teeth chattered^ his hair 
stood upright on his head^ and he remained 
almost immoveable; but recovering him- 
sd(, he took courage to piount^ and safely 
attained the top. 
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Being arrived opposite the window of his 
mistressj he was again taken with such a 
panic that he was tempted to retire with 
jprecipitatitfn ; but^ at that instant^ he 
heard the window open^ and Mademoiselle 
DTJrbin softly call him by his name, which 
recovered him from his state of stupidity, 
arid they had all the freedom of distant 
conversation ; whilst vows of constancy 
and everlasting attachment were not spared 
on either side, to convince each other of 
their affection. In the midst of this inte* 

c 

resting dialogue, they were alarmed by the 
clashing of swords, and the sound of voices^ 
at a very little distance, and which seemed 
to approach still nearer to the convent. 
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.At lengthy by the pale glimmering light of 
the moon^ they plainly discovered two men 
fighting with swords at the foot of the 
wall : fear prevented the geography-^mast^^r 
front articulating a syllable; and, aS he 
stood on the very darkest part of the wall. 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin conduded^ from 
his silence^ that he had hastily retired on 
hearing the noise; and, having waited a 
few moments without heari^ hkn speak^ 
it confirmed her in her supposition ; she^ 
therefore, shut her window, and retired to 
bed, very well satisfied with ,the success of 
her project. 
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Poor Cartinet now offered up his vows to 
any protecting power who would deign to 
accept them^ and fear acted so forcibly on 
his imagination^ that ' he fancied some of 
the friends of the Baron were going to 
scale the wall, and punish with their 
swords his ambitious attachment : this 
terror affected him so strongly, that he 
inadvertantly lost his footing, and fell head* 
long between the combatants, who were 
fighting with great fury. i 



FOLLY LXVIIL 

When he found himself falling, he roared 
as loud as he could : the persona on whom 
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he fell were as frightened as himself; for, 
on hearing his cries, they concluded the 
watch and half the city of Paris were at 
their heels ; therefore instantly forgot their 
animosity,. and the cause of it, and, with- 
out uttering one single word, ran each a dif- 
ferent way as fast as possible. 
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« 

They fled in such haste that they forgo.^ 
their coats and waistcoats, which they had 
stripped off by agreement, to make a 
quicker termination of the matter in ques- 
tion : luckily for our lover, he fell on their 
spoils, which prevented his receiving any 
hurt ; and as soon as he became capable of 
perceiving on what he had fallen, and that 
the coast was clear, he made not -the least 
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«cmple to take them home along with him 
as his lawful capture,, and not without the 
hope that they might afibrd him some 
consolation for the fright which he had 
undergone. 
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The duellists, on the contrary, regained 
their lodgings en chefnise; a proper pu- 
nishment for their foUy,^ — for, both being 
in love with the same lady, who could, with 
propriety, marry only one of them, at least 
;at a time, the other turned all his rage 
against his rival, and wisely endeavoured 
to gain the afiection of his mistress, by 
cutting the throat of the man for whom 
she professed a partiality ;-r-whilst the 
lover, equally reasonable;^ on his pdrt^ 
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thought it itiQumbent on him to destroy 
his friend for being sensible of those 
charms he would have deemed it the most 
profound stopdity not to admire. They 
had met by appointment that evening un-^ 
der the convent wall, actuated by the lau- 
dable desire of putting an end to each 
other's existence, because they were both 
of the same mind. 



FOLLY LXXL 



». 



Thb Marquis IVIUois thought he had now 
allowed sufficient time for all the formality 
of sorrow, and therefore waited on the 
Baron to renew his proposal, and request 
the long-promised introduction to his 
daughter. Having ever been on the most 
friendly terms, the Marquis assumed the 
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Drivilege of a son-in-law rather prema- 
turely, and entered whilst the Baron was 

at his toilette, who was so charmed to see 

« . • » * '.  ^ 

him^ that he flew eagerly to meet him ; 
and Monsieur D'Hlois^' finding himjself so 
favourably received, hoped soon to obtain 
the height of his wishes, and most earnestly 
desired his permission to accomplish his 
marriage.—" I am glad, my dear Marquis," 
said the Baron, " that this is the subject 
of your visit ; I esteem your alliance an 
jioijour, and promise you not to defer your 

nuptiab, but will, fix an early day for their 

«• .••ii .* ^ 

celebration." Monsieur D'lUois thanked 
him with transport; but, on looking on 

the deranged countenance of the Baron, 

» 

which his eagernejss to plead his cause had 
prevented his before observing, he could 
not forbear smiling, though certainly very 
mal-d-propos. At this moment Monsieur 

VOL. I. H 
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D'Urbin had one eye-brow a fine dark 
brown, whilst the other was entirely grey ; 
and the down on his beard on one side 
white as chalky while the other wa» tinged 
with the same brown as his finished eye- 
brow. The Baron, tremblingly alive to 
ridicule, from being conscious he deserved 

« 

it, read satire in the ill-timed smile of the 
Marquis ; and, looking in the glass, shud- 
dered with vexation to see the mystery of 
his toilette discovered by his negligence. 
He remained silent a few moments, then 
tiirning angrily to the Marquis, *V If you. 
Sir," said he, " have not more politeness 
than to surprize persons whilst they are 
dressing, my daughter shall never marry 
any man who knows so little of etiquette." 
He then retired, and left Monsieur Dlllois 

» 

in the utmost astonishment. 
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FoRtUNATELV for the Marqurs^ a few days 
after this fracis^ a little, intriguing, fashi- 
onable Abbe went to pay a visit to the old 
Devotee at Mademoiselle D'Urbin's con- 
vent. After a few common-place compli- 
ments, they began to expatiate on the 
. wickedness of the. world in general, the 
follies of young persons in particular, and 
both began most devoutly to censure all 
their acquaintance. As this was an ever- 
lasting subject for conversation, it conti- 
nued a long time : at last the good lady 
could not help telling him how frequently 
she had been a sufferer from the tenderness 
of her conscience; and repeated how much 
ishe had very lately been hurt, and her 

H 2 

r 
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christian charity distressed^ between thd 
wish to disguise the filings of a friend, 
and religious doubts^ lest she should, by 
hiding her faulty become an accomplice in 
her guilt. « She then related to him, that a 
beautiful young girl of seventeen, daughter 
to the Baron D'Urbin^ had fallen violently 
in love with her geography master^ &c. &c. 
&c. which had occasioned ihe master's dis- 
mission from the convent. She uttered 
all this with so much volubility, that any 
one but the Abb6 would have found great 
difficulty in attending to the story: he^ on 
the contrary, took care to remember every 
word of it: but, in order to account for 
his listening so attentively to what may 
appear a matter wholly indifierent to him> 
it is necessary to observe^ that the Baron 
D'Urbin was his rival, and that the Abb€ 
was extremely jealous of his assiduities to 
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the beautiful President^, the widow before- 
mentioned ; he^ therefore, lost not a nn- 
gle circumstance, and, when she had 
finished her relation, he retired, leanng 
her entirely convinced of the piety of the 
conversation, and greatly edified by having 
thus disdosed the faults of a poor, thought- 
less, innocent girl. 
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Plbasbb with this discovery, the Ahh6 
determined to take an opportunity to rally 
the Baron most unmercifully the first time 
he met him at the Presidentd's assembly: 
accordingly, ooe very full night, he b^;an 
lurtfuUy to turn the discourse on the hap* 
piness ci longevity, and coDgratulated the 
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Baron on the ptx)bability of his enjoying 
;so desirable a blessing; observing^ how 
extremely well he looked for his age, and 
^that having a daughter now old enough to 
make him a grandfather, he might very 
reasonably hope to see hfs great-grand* 
children. Monsieur D'Urbin was ex* 
tremely surprized at this attack, but en- 
deavoured to evade it as much as possible, 
by declaring, that the deceased Baroness 
left only one slaughter, a child at school. 
But the spiteful Abb6, immediately not 
only told the name of the convent where 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin was confined ; but, 
laughing, accused him of acting the part 
of an unnatural father, in thus denying his 
own child. The unhappy Baron, hearing 
this accusation brought home to him, and 
in so peremptory a manner, remained 
silent; scarce, daring to lift up his eyes, so 
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much was he ashamed at being convicted 
of being an old man. 
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The malicious Ahh6 enjoyed his confusion^ 
and did not fail frequently to renew the 
subject during the course of the evening : 
so that, at length, the Baron was con* 
strained to acknowledge that it was true 
he had a daughter in that convent ; but 
that she was not in reality near so old as 
she appeared to be ; and the lovely widow^ 
pitying his confusion, said, with the greatest 
politeness, that if Mademoiselle D'Urbin 
was old enough to be married, the world 
must allow the Baron must have been a 
very young father. 



.' «/ . 
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When the . Baron returned home^ he re* 
fleeted on the very disagreeable situation 
he had beeti brought into^ by having a 
daughter so forward; he was extremely 
vexed, as he clearly perceived the whole 
coinpany had been entertained at his ex* 
pense, and that hot oiie of them had cor* 
dially asseht'ed to the complitnent paid 
him, by the lady of his affedtions: he was, 
indeed, so chagrined, that he instantly 
formed two resolutions; the one to give 
up the pleasure of going; any more to the 
f resident6*s assembly, lest the Ahh6 slbbtilii 
have another anecdote in store for him, 
equally malicious; the other was to marry 
his daughter immediately. Accordingly he 
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went the very next morning to Monsieur 
DlUois, and^ without taking notice of the 
very abrupt manner in which they had 
parted, told him^ that he hoped his visit 
would prove an agreeable one, as he called 
to fix the time of his marriage with Made- 
moiselle D'Urbin. His motives to this 
conduct he naturally enough concealed: 
indeed the real reasons for most alliances 
are seldom given or required on either 
side ; a fortunate circumstance, since many 
of them would be found neither better nor 
wiser than the Baron's; 
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Thb Marquis was rejoiced at this overture, 

« 

and accepted, with rapture, the offer made 

by the Baron to introduce him that Her/ 

h3 
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evening to his daughter at the convent; 
and they mutually agreed that the marriage 
should take pface in a few days. Thus 
hastily was finally settled an^ affair on which 
the future happiness of the two young 
people depended : and the Baron agreed to 
resign his child with much less anxiety 
than he would have felt on being obliged 
to leave the choice of the colour of a gala 
suit to his tailor^ or the size and pattern of 
a pair of new ahoe-buckles to his Jeweller.. 
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Mademoiselle I>Ubbin received the 
message from her fathei*; to prepare her for 
their reception, with infinite pleasure : to 
say the truth, it was the first visit he had 
ever favoured her with since her residence 
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at the convent. When he introduced the 
Marquis, he commanded her to look upon' 
him as the person who was, to become her 
husband^ and informed her^ at the same 

•  

time, that she should quit the convent, and 
be married in a few days. As their union 
was so soon to take place, Monsieur 
IVIIIois made a declaration of his passion 
in form, which was received by Made- 

« 

moiselle D'Urbin with so much modesty 
and diffidence, that he was entirely cap- 
tivated ; he staid with her an hour, the 
longest time he could possibly spare that 
evening, having an assignation to meet a 
very beautiful woman at the opera; but 
went away from her perfectly convinced, 
from that single hour's conversation, that 
her understanding, accomplishments, and 
turn of mind, ^ere such a$ could not fail 
to make him the happiest of men. - 
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« 

* 

He was no sooner gone, than Mademoiselle 

 

D'Urbin acknowledged to her father that 
she was entirely satisfied with the choice 
he had been pleased to make of the Mar- 
quis. — ^Her observations were such as de- 
lighted the Baron, because they manifested 
a ready obedience to his pleasure.*— -He 
wanted to get rid of a daughter, and she 
to get out of a convent :•— so the business 
was presently settled. 
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The instant the Baron lyUrbm quitted 
the parlour, Mademoiselle new to acquaint 
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the whole convent with the news of her 
approaching marriage: the satisfaction^ 
however, she expressed at the choice of the 
husband allotted her,- was far from being 
her real sentiments ; for though she was 
infinitely pleased that she was so soon to 
be married, yet the person of Monsieur 
Dlllois had rather disgusted than charmed 
her ; but so earnest was her desire of be- 
coming her own mistress, that she resolved 
to dissemble her dislike, knowing if she 
rejected the Marquis, she might not only 
incur her father's displeasure; but, what 
was much worse, must remain in the con- 
vent 'till some other person had made pro- 
posals which the Baron approved. 
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f 
•»»i 



The new5 of Mademoiselle D'Urbin*s in- 
tended nuptials soon reached the unfortu^ 
nate geography-master ; yet he could scarce 
give credit to the report, when he recol- 
lected the love she had professed, ajid the 
vows of fidelity she had so lately made to 
him ; but when he soon after heard it 
confirmed beyond a possibility of doubt, . 
he was at first stupified with grief, and 
afterwards agitated by the most furious 
transports of rage. Had he dared to have 
made* his. appearance at the convent, he 
would have instantly gone and overwhelmed 
her with reproaches of perfidy and ingra- 
titude ; but, as he was circumstanced, he 
was forced to content himself with writing 
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to her on this subject ; and sent a letter^ 
containing seven large sheets of paper^ 
which he found not any difficulty in con- 
veying to her, as she was now no longer 
under any restraint of that kind; but 
Mademoiselle D'Urbin was so entirely em • 
ployed in preparations for her wedding, 
that she deigned not to send any answer 
to this epistle, and had almost forgot that 
there existed in the world such a being as 
poor Cartinet ; who, after waiting in vain 
three long days for an answer, found out 
at last an excellent contrivance to put aii 
immediate end to his- love and misfortunes, 
by. making a very serious determination to 
hang himself; and that his insensible mis- 
tress might be convinced that her barbarity 
had cost him his life, and thiii instance of 
his courage should not remain unknown to 
posterity, he went, as soon as it was dark. 
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to the gate of the convent^ and putting 
one end of a rope^ which he brought in 
his pocket for this purpose^ round his 
neck, he passed the other through the 
iron bars over the door at the entrance ; 
and, having made an imprecation on the 
fair sex in general, and Mademoiselle 
D'Urbin in particular, swung into the air, 
and remained suspended. 
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It tVas seven o clock in a winter evening 
wheh he had thus disposed of himself, 
and he hung in such a manner that no 
person could pass either in or out of the 
convent without observing him ; he had 
not been many minutes in this situatioh 
before one of the boarders, who had dined 



s 
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with her friends, was set down by them in 
a coach at the end of the street, and 
walked alone to the convent^ which was 
but a few yards distance ; yet, the night 
being dark, the street unfrequented, and 
she being unused to walk alone, she was 
rather alarmed*, and went hastily to pull the 
bell, instead of which, she laid hold on the 
dangling foot of the unfortunate Cartinet^ 
and on feeling the shoe and stocking, she 
screamed as loud as she possibly could 
with terror and amazemefit 
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On hearing her cries, the portress ran out 
with a light ; but when she saw the figure 
of a man hanging on the gate of their 
holy house, her screams even exceeded 
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those of the terrified boarder ; their cla-' 
mours soon reached the community, and 

ft 

both nuns and boarders ran out/ altogether 
to enquire the cause of this unusual dis- 
turbance: Mademoiselle D'Urbin, who 
came with the rest, was near fainting 
when she beheld the tragical catastrophe 
of her lover : yet as the darkness of the 
nighty and the alteration in his features, oc ' 
casioned by sufibcation, prevented the spec- 
tators, less interested than herself, from 
recollecting him, she concealed, as much 
as possible, her agitation, whilst the nuns, 
without offering him the least assistance, 
devoted him, from the manner of his 
death, to eternal perdition. Some cha- 
ritable neighbours, however, cut down the 
unfortunate young man, and, finding him 
still w^rm, poured some cordial down his 
throat, and used so many . endeavours to 
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restore him to life^ that at last they Suc- 
ceeded^ and brought him to his senses. 
He was now taught a lesson which, though 
rather a severe one, guarded him against 
the future dangers of ambitious love. He 
shortly after married a young woman in 

his own rank of life ; and had no reason 

* 

to complain of his former disappoint- 
ments. 
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The contract of marriage was now signed 
between the Marquis D'lUois and Made- 
moiselle D'Urbin, and her apartments 
were filled with magnificent presents from 
the Marquis ; half the milliners and man- 
tua-makers in Paris were kept constantly 
employed^ and, from the trades-people bu- 



* 
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sied in coming for their orders, one might 
reasonably have concluded the whole con^ 
vent were going to be married. 
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At length the day was fixed ; buf as per- 
sons of fashion never marry at all times of 
the year in Paris, it was concluded the cere- 
xnony should be performed in the countryy 
although it was winter, and the weather 
extremely unpleasant for such an expedi- 
tion ; the Marquis, therefore, set out for 
his chateau the evening before, to prepare 
for the reception of his beautiful bride, 
whom the Baron was to conduct thither 
tbe next day. 
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Aftek having been three hours at her 
toilette, Mademoiselle D'Urbin was ready 
by eight o'clock in the morning to attend 
her father, who called for her in a new 
coach and six. &c. &c. &c. The heart of 
Mademoiselle I>Urbin fluttered with joy 
at the sight of this cavalcade; she em- 
braced her father with rapture, bid adieu 
to her friends in the convent with an air of 
triumphant indifi^rence, aqd, on stepping 
into the carriage, seemed to rush with 
transport into a world to which she was a 
perfect stranger. 
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When they arrived at the chateau, where 
the relations on both sides were assembled^ 
whilst the bridegroom was introducing his 
bride to his friends, a stop had nearly been 
put to the ceremony by an old Countess^ 
sister to the Baron, who declared she never 
would consent that her niece should marry 
a man who had given her so small a dia- 
mond nosegay ; that it was not half big 
enough ; that the one which the Count, 
her husband, had presented to her at their 
marriage, was four times the size, and of 
such a price, that he sold two farms and a. 
lordship to purchase it. The company 
were in confusion ; for, as the Baron had 
expectations from his sister, she was not to 
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be disobliged, and as there were not any 
jewellers nearer than Paris, it was a diffi- 
culty not to be obviated that. day. Made- 
moiselle D'Urbin trembled lest she should 
once more be obliged to return to the con- 
vent; she, therefore, declared, that the 
nosegay was chosen by herself; that it 
was, as the jeweller had assured her, of the 

r * 

most fashionable size, and that it was with 
difficulty she could prevail on the Marquis 
to let her have one so small ; she, there- 
fore, conjured her aunt to permit her to 
wear it. On hearing this declaration, the 
Countess condescended to be appeased, so 
far as to suffer the nuptials to go on, but 
declared loudly against the absurdity of 
the present fashion, and was not in perfect 

^ harmony and good humour the whole day 
after. 
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The terrible words, / will, were at length 
pronounced by Mademoiselle D'Urbin, by 
which she renounced the authority of a 
parent for that of a stranger; lost her 
name, and became engrafted into a family^ 
without being acquainted with ah indivi- 
dual person in it^ and assumed the title of 
wife to the Marquis D'lUois, without 
haying considered the duties of one, or the 
least inclination to fulfil them if she had^ 
For the first five days it was rapture and 
.adoration op the side of the bridegroom ; 
condescending sweetness and complaisance 
on the part of the bride : but on the sixth 
day^ the Marchioness took it into her head 
that she could not bear the smell of mare- 
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chale powder, and requested the Marquis 
very seriously to leave it ofl^ which, to her 
utter &stonish\nent, he positively refused, 
and hinted, rather unpolitely, that nothing 
but her being just taken from a convent^ 
could excuse the ignorance of such a 
wish. Madame D'lllois returned, with 
great spirit, that if she had ob^rved before 
she had been married, that he wore it, she 
never would have suffered the ceremony to 
have taken place ; for though she knew 
little of the worlds yet she knew enough 
, of it to be convinced a coxcomb would not 
easily give up what he supposed became 
him. . The Marquis, *who was . nettled at 
the insinuation, did not give the retort 
courteous ; and the altercation began to be 
ds loud as it was serious. . 
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ft 

The Countess and the Baron, who were ia 
an adjoining chamber, overheard this alter- 
cation, which was carried on in rather too 
high a key for a love-dialogue : they, there- 
fore, concluded it best to make their ap- 
pearance, before the young couple had ex- 
posed themselves to the servants. The 
Coijntess, when she heard the subject in 
debate, endeavoured to sooth the Marquis 
into a compliance with the lady's request; 
but when he obstinately persisted in his 
denial, she flew into a rage, and declared, 
nothing better than sullenness and obstinacy 
could be expected from a man who had given 
his brWe so contemptible a louquSt ; and that 
her niece might easily have known what un- 
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happiness she would meet with, when he 
dared to offer her such a pitiful present on: 
the very day of marriage. The father-in- 
law addressed him in turn, and conjured 
him to sacrifice something to the peace of 
mind of his wife; but the Marquis, equally 
a stranger to controul or contradiction, 
behaved like a madman; and, as this 
scene passed in the Marquis's dressing- 
room, where his toilette was set for dres- 
sing, he caught up the puff from the 
marechale powder-box, and threw it Irr the 
face of the Marchioness, who screamed 
aloud, and immediately sunk down in a 
fainting-fit on a sofa, which fortunately 
stood behind her.. 
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The chateau was now become the seat of 
confusion^ and the unfortunate Madame 
D'lilois was carried to her apartment* 
When she recovered, she related to her 
maid the barbarous treatment she had met 
with from the Marquis, and declared her 
resolution never to forgive it. She adcnow- 
ledged that she did not like him ; and, f<^ 
the future, should look upon him with 
disgust. The maidi who well knew that 
. the less she ,liked her husband, the more 
probable it was that she should listen to a 
lover, and that the more secrets Madame 
had to keep, the better for her suivante, 
confirmed her in this charitable disposi- 
tion. She assured the Marchioness, that 
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her resentmait was perfectly, jiist ; that 
the treatment she had met with wouFd 
justify her hatred to her husband in the 
sight of God and man: though she did 
not conceive it needed any excuse^ for 
many great ladies, she said, with whom 
she had lived, hated their husbands with<^ 
out any reason at all. 
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By av^ strange &ta&ty, MkdinTie D11I<Mii^ 
no sooner openly shewed her dislike of her 
husband, than he took it into his head to 
be violently fond of her; and there was 
not any thing, marechale powder excepted, 
in which he was determined to persist, let 
what would be the consequence, that he 
would not have relinquished to oblige her : 
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my, on their return to Paris^ a few days 
after^ he so constantly followed her in pub- 
lic, and intruded so often into the same 
parties she frequented in private, that he 
became the laugh of all his fashionable 
acquaintance : and the Marchioness repre* 
sented to him, with great asperity, that 
they were both on the point of becoming 
extremely ridiculous. Monsieur DlUois, 
however, continued to persist^ and in a 
very short time, whether froip real anti- 
pathy, or fashion, it is impossible to say, 
but true it is, that he was looked upon by 
Madame with a very polite and fashionable 
hatred. 
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Thb Marchioness, being my principal he- 
roine, and intended by nature to play a 
capital character in the theatre of the great 
world, it is necessary to give a particular 
description of her person and character. 
The toiU ensemble was an interesting figure; 
an oval face, large dark eyes, full of fire 
and expression, a nose like Marmonters 
Boxdana, a mouth ornamented with a 
beautiful set of teeth^ and a very small 
head, whose motion would be best exem- 
plified by a weather-cock in a storm of 
wind; her complexion was beautifully 
white, and the natural colour of her cheek 
would have rendered rouge useless, had 
not her rank and quality obliged her to 
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wear it : a great quantity of fine'^ossy 
dark hair would have covered her neck and 
shoulders with natural ringlets, but that th# 
existing fashion was then otherwise : and 
though the Baron had sq> frequently ^s« 
serted th^t she was remarkably t^U for her 
age, $he was a sfn^ll wppian, — a beauty in 
miniature. Her sl^pf was elegantly form- 
ed : her yivapity wa^ su(^h^ that she scarce 
i^^mained an ipst^nt ia 9 place : her wholf 
QpiPpPsitipn seemed to be fprpaed of lira 
«n4 quiclisilvery ftpdj vhefl slie caoj^ intp 4. 
qirdp, h6r' step lya? something tw^b^yg^ft 
)|6|Ikipg and dftpcing, bi:ft ii)fipitely grgpe- 
fy^» 4^ §ofin 9fi ^ wa$ seated, she wovil4' 
^q^ pn a do2en different subjects^ equally 
^ifliPgf wtl:^ volubility and e^eganc<|^of 
^j^^l^} andy on 2^ sudden, when s^e ^ad 
jengage4 the attention of the company, sh9 
V0u]i4 recollect another appqintmeiit, ris% 
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iixitot^alleljr, ntoA disappear like Eghtning, 
without finishing the topic sfae bad ahready 
begun. Her violent love for the geography- 
master had fihewn her susceptibility of that 
passion; and the short duration of her ^ 
affection^ had equally marked the levity 
and inoocrstaiiey of her dispositaoa.:— *tGOi 
Itvdy to allbw hm^self time for tbought^ 
she emv fbllowed tliA first impdii& q£ hec^ 
pf»sio0s^! asicb re fi ettiop) never canae to herr 
assistance tili.it.wa& too, late tobeof^ setf 
"vdce to heir;' — Hildas it then answered nor 
Qiher purpose than to conwnce hec sbei 
faad'beeiiL.iii^ the wix>ag^ she endeavoumd; tdi 
bonishr it fay. diasipalaon, and went on com*»^.> 
loittiiig' a thousand absurdities* She was^ 
ttvevthelessj the first to ridicute aifidf laugh 
atithem; ssQure^ ad she thought^ of this 
indulgence of tbeworl^ which,, she flat^ 
tm$di hosd^^ wmiit. be eitremel^t ikwYBs^ 
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able to the follies of a young, beautiful 
woman of fashion. 



FOLLY XCIL 

Thb Marquis DlUois, as has been obsenr- 
ed, dared not openly avow his fondness for 
his wife> for fear of incurring her displea* 
sure^ atid being the jest of his acquaintance; 
he now^ therefore, affected to treat her 
with apparent indifference, though he 
looked on her with admiration. Just at 
this juncture there was a very superb ^uit 
of diamonds to be sold^ which had been be- 
spoke for some Princess on her marriage^ 
which not having taken place, they were 
returned to the jeweller to dispone of ; all 
Paris went in crowdls to see them : nothiiig, 
was to be heard but encomiums on their 
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lustre^ size, and beauty ; all the ladies who 
formed the least hope of being able to 
possess them, from the extravagance or 
generosity of their husbands, or lovers, 
became on a sudden the most afFectionate, 

kind, faithful, good-tempered creatures 

* 

breathing. The Marchioness herself now 
grew extremely fond of her husband, but 
very much dissatisfied with the setting of 
her own jewels, and one morning declared 
she was displeased with the restraint of Paris^ 
where she was obliged continually to dis- 
guise the preference which she felt for tlie 
Marquis beyond all the rest of his sex^ 
and proposed going into the country, tSter 
i'tSte, for a month. The Marquis ac- 
cepted the proposal with transport; the 
Marchioness accordingly tnade an excuse 
to call, in her way out of town, at the 
very jeweller's who had the diamonds to 
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dispose of: he shewed th^m to the Mar^ 
quis^ and said so much in their praise^ that 
M9n$ieur DlHois, knowing Madame was 
not pleased with her own jewels^ ofFer^ to 
make her a present of them: ^h^ fxiade- 
sey&al objections to the expense ; \>utfi 49 
he passionately requested, her cprnpli^Q^^ 
she pondeseended to accept tbemi and t^y 
continued their route the, happiest couple 
in the ui^iverse« 
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Tjhic Marquis had ni[>w attained the he^hit 
4>f his wishes; he was permitted to ah^w. 
' bis tenderness without reserve; while it 
was returned with sensibility and afieqtian^ 
The Marchiopeas^ for the first th^ee day% 
fpyud k^^ buals(n4 ^ yerj pertaining 



companion, and frequently declared, she 

* 

thought the present system of living to- 
gether like welUbfed strangers, a very 
absurd one: but as human happiness is 
S(^donQ o£ Ihng. duration^ ihis afFdctiondte 
coupfe bad dot be^n a week in the; eo«intry 
before they grew tired of each other's so- 
ciety; their conversation grew dull and 
uninterestifig ; wlien, to enliven the dift^ 
logue^ they bdd re<^ourse to contr adiction ; 
and as this arose on most s^bjects^ and was 
pursued with equal warmth on both sides^ 
they began to dislike . each othes . very ' 
sincerdly, yet condescended to agree in one 
point> which was/ to return directly t«^ 

« 

Pksiris on the day week they left it ' 
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Just at, this period^ it became fashionable 
in Paris for men of diatmctiDn^ vtha wece' 
the iDOSt etegant in tkdir drfess of an ev^nn 
iQgi tp teayerae the sAveets in a. morning on 
foot, in a dress in which, tfaeic sevvantsf. 
wouk). hQV&'been ashamed toi appear ;.. thu» - 
the Marquia Dlliois^ . with< his bain .ajit . in/ 
difioi;db'5 tumeci up. behind wkiW ar oomfc^ 
under a vecy small hat^ placed alinoal: 'oxrer •' 
hsftkft eaj!^ £^ silk ocavati yqand- his jaeck;^ sl' 
drab fi;ock> made dbort, wilhgiat linings 
greyv threads stopking^^ and a^ small) s^iteh^ 
in his^hand) vfeat out constaiqitly mingling' 
with the vulgar and lowest rank of peojrie^^ 
without the conscious shame he ought to^ 
have felt, at thus degrading himself by. 
iUbionable fbUy« 
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One day as he was walking in this dttaii 
with the addition of several large splashes on 
his coat, and a small couteau de ckasse by 
his side, he was met by one of those re- 
spectable gentlemen, whose particular em- 
ployment it is to entrap soldier's for govern- 
ment: his easy figure ktid deportmenti 
heing tall and vfdl made, attracted the hoM 
tioe of the kidnapper, who, little isuspeotn 
ing the ma^ of fiishion under that disgutse; 
aad thinking, on the contrary, he had meif 
with an easy prey, approached him with an 
H^gg^rd, frowning brow, and seizing hiiifr 
by tlp« poUar, *^ My friend/ said he, « by 
what authority do you dare to carry arifts ? 
Are youi ignorant of the seveiity of th<i^ 
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edict, which declares all persons punishable 
who wear them unprivileged ?'* Monsieur 
D*Illois attempted to disengage himself, 
but the guard coming up at the noise, they 
were both carried before a magistrate. 



I 
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The piagistrate first heard the declaration 
of the kidnapper; who pleaded^ << that he 
thought it his duty to stop any improper 
person who wore a'sword^ and a couteau da 
chasscy he observed, was exactly the; same 
tiling; that he had laid hold on the pri- 
soner therefore as a proper, wdl-made man, 
fit :tp serve the King, and insisted that he 
should either be obliged to enlist, or be 
sent directly to prison." The Marquis was 
entertained with this adventure, and deter* 
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mined to see what kind of treatment a 
poor, friendless maii might expect to meet 
with in a similar situation'; he therefore 
addressed himself to the ma^strate in a 
very humble manner^ who interrupted hini 
with a supercilious air^ surveyed him from 
head to food, and declared^ that the en- 
listing such idle fellows was a service to the 
public in general, and that as the rascal 
was well made, it Was an additional reason 
why he should carry a musket. '^ Come,** 
said be, ^* speak, atrrab, a cockade, or* 
dungeon, without giving me any fiirtber 
trottbler Thta method df admmistering 
josttoe a good deal surprized Monsieur 
DlUois, who in vain proterted that he waa 
Ideally tin honest man, whose only crime 
was poverty : but a^l the representations of 
his innocence were ineffectual, and vaia 
every endeavour to induce them to look on 
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him Vith edmptssioni till .al length he 
declared his name and quality^ and they 
then descended to use tho most abject en- 
treaties that he would forgive them the 
insults undesignedly ofiered to him. But he 
condescended not talisten to their excus^Sj 
and left them overwhelmed with fear and 
shame at having been detected in such ani 
ibt of cruelty land oppression. The ma- 
gistrate was soon struck off the list^ and 
the kidnapper condemned to a six months.^ 
impn^hrmat^ on an. app^ation firom the 
Marquis to the ^l^nister : thiis an insult t6 
hiim wiaa axnpfy revenged ; faut^ had be 
been the unfriended being tbejr supposed! 
him/ the greatesfc s^sfortune that> couki 
have happened tba human creatose, had 
been infiidtedo^hini unjusti]^^ andremqinec^ 
unpunished* 
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The Marquis, by this little adventure, 

clearly saw how poverty may suffer from 

the partial administration of justice ;. but 

an unfortunate event proved to him a few 

days after^ that quality and fortune may, on 

the contrary, exempt a man from the 

punishments due to real crimes. 

One evening, after some hours devoted 

tQ riot and drinking with his usual set of 

libertine friends, it was proposed, at the 

_ • 

hoar of separation, by Count D'Arbannes, 

>hat the Marquis should go with him to 

8p<^nd a few hours with the beautiful Ro« 

scjtta, who livi^d in one of those houses which 

are frequented by men of profligate ai)d 

abfCndoned principles, who, being conscious 
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that they can really inspire no other senti- 
ment than disgust^ are therefore obh'ged to 
hire venal beauty, and pay largely for the 
appearance of a passion which they can 
never inspire. The Marquis agreed rea- 
dily to the frolic proposed, and both him- 
self and the Count being in a dishabille, as 
before-mentioned, they each put* on a long 
sword instead of a couteau, and ordering 
their carriage*^o stop at the end of the 
street : — they proceeded to the house, and 
knocking loudly at the door, rudely in- 

» 

sisted on immediate admittance. The per* 
son who opened the door, not liking their 
appearance, declared they could not be 
suffered to come in as the house was full 
of company : — these remoristVanceii; how- 
ever, were vain ; they still pressed forward, 
and the servant being terrified, called to 
Ker assistance three men, whose dress and 
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oountenance clearly demonstrated they 
were of the number of those kept to de- 
fend the rights of the house^ and assist in 
extorting payment from dupes who frequent 
it, — the numbers being unequal was an 
inducement to the Marquis and. Count to 
resohe not to give up their purposie; and 
their demands became s6 peremptory, that 
the men drew their swords, and attacked 
them with great fury. The gentlemen drew 
likewise, and each received a wound, but 
the Marquis made a pass at his antagonist, 
which ran him direqtly through the body, 
and he dropt down dead upon the spot. 
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Thb clashing of swords, and cries of the 
afTrighted vestals who ran down to enqui|p 



the caose of tbis uproar^ alarmed the guard, 
who entered with their bayonets fixed, and 
disarmed the combatants ; When, seeing a 
man killed, the serjeant declared it to be M 
serioas afiair, and enquired which was the 
murderer? The Marquis was instantly 
pointfsd out to him> and one of the men 
fidthfully related the whole of this unfor- 
tun^e transaction : but when the serjeant 
came near them to examine their pockets^ 
diey took care adroitly to whisper their 
name and qualityi dipping at the same time 
each ten louis into his hand. Wheri v 
therefore the handcaflSi were brought, the 
, seijeant, who, by this fnethod of reasoning, 
had formed a very different opinion of the 
criminals, said to the man appointed to 
put them on, " Handcuff those two fellows 
immediately, whose impertinent denial of 
entrance has^ occasioned the deslth of their 
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•otnpanion> which they now want to im-' 
pute to these two honest gentlemen, who 
were obliged to defend themselves from 
their atrocious violence. On^ I say^ with 
the fetters, and let them be tight ones ; 
and as to these beautiful young ladies, I 
doubt not but I shall have the pleasure of 
providing them soon with a lodging by 
x>rder of the magistrate/* The unhappy 
men were astonished at this sudden tran- 
sition, but were obliged to submit The 
women were taken into custody, and the 
seijeant and some of the guards waited 
on the Count and Marquis with; the ut- 
most respect to their carriage, assuring 
them they were now fully informed of thfi 
afiair, that they need not give themsdvea 
the trouble of appearing before the vm^ 
gistrate. 
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Akotisr night when Che Marquis and 
liU party bid been indulgifig themsdve^ 
, Wik a few mnocei^ nudnight fydlksy wdk 
as' knocking at people's doors to frighten 
tfaem^ out of their bed; beating several 
poor old. men and women^ and then send- 
ing them home with their fitces blacked and 
their hands tied behind them ; they found 
themselves tired ; and^ being in a quarter of 
the town where they were unknown^ they 
went into one of the lowest kind of houses 
that are open for public entertainment to 

 

refresh themselves: — they seated them- 
selves on a dirty form, round a greasy ded 
table, enlightened only by the melancholy 
end of a, twinkling tallow candle ; when the 
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itiaster of this place supplied them with 
spirituous liquors, &c. little suspecting the 
qualify of his guests. The intoxJcatb^ 
draught which they swallowed, soon nearly- 
deprived them of their senses, and they 
hegan to disturb the whole neighbourhood 
'With their bacchanalian revelg, anddiscordant 
«cmgs : from immoderate mirth they began 
ta dispute on the beauty and chastity of 
their respective mistresses : they ifirst drank 
their healths, and then so vidently insisted 
on the superiority of' their perfections, that 
at last, enraged by contracfiction, ohe of 
them threw a bottle at the head of his 
friend, who instantly returned the com- 
pliment with a large dish which contained 

* - I 

the r«nains of a poM pie. The engagement 
now became general, the table was over- 
tamed, bottles, and pint pots rolled upon 
tfje floor, and the streams of liquor mm- 

. IS. i 
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gled with the blood of the combatants: 
blowp were given on all aides^ till the 
miserable end of candle was utterly e^tin* 
guished, and hid in the shades of oblivion 
and obscurity many glorious exploits of the 
enraged champions. The master of the 
house, and a ragged boy^ who was his only 
domestic, vainly endeavoured to part them^ 
till at last wearied by blows given atid re- 
ceived^ they were glad to pay their reckon^ 
ing, and get into a couple of hackney- 
coaches; and the Marquis regained the 
hotel with an eye nearly beat out of his 
head, a dislocated shoulder, and a face en- 
tirely discoloured with bruises ; but what 
he chiefly regretted, were three teeth lost 
in the scuf&e, and .which were obliged to 
be replaced by a skilful dentist from the 
jmouth of a young chimney-sweeper^ befQre 
he could appear abroad : but he had time 
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sufficient for the operation^ as it was six 
weeks before he was sufficiently recovered 
to join the party, who were by that time 
able to meet again as good friends as ever. 
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Tret soon after made a party to dine and 
apend the day in the wood of Boulogne ; 
and, after an excellent dinner, and plenty 
of Champaigne, went to enjoy the cool of 
the evening l^ rambling in the walks. They' 
bad not proceeded fer before they were 
surprized by the sound of a very fine 
voice, and on advancing nearer, perceived} . 
a very genteel, elegant, but^ihbd&st-looking. 
Abb6, sitting under a tree, and entertsuning. 
himself by singing with great precision and 
judgment The Marqqis and his friend^ 



« 

who were disposed to be very inerry, dr45W , 
near the young lOfln^ who, . seeing so many 
persons coming towards him^ stopped, 
abruptly^ and rose to continue his w^lk ; 
but they prevented him by forming a circle 
round him, and desiring him, in a very 
impertinent manner, to continue his song, 
for their am usement, which he politely de- 
(^^d; and, iadeed, the maanei: in-which^ 
th^ reqv^est was made exoluded every pogK- 
fiibilityr q£ a coinpiiance : h^ ther^fi^re psr- 
MSted ia bis refusaU They were piqued nX^ 
wh^: thef deemed obstinacy) and at lengiht 
prmioked by hi$ silence^ one q£ thexxi, tbei 
CoontD-Acbannea,. drew his swcnrd,. atidt 
pfnntiog H close to the breast o£ the Mh&} 
move faJB. wodd. iastantly^ ran: him: tfaroughi 
t^bady^ ualesffhesQngiiaiaDediatefy ; the. 
odieis drew theirs: likewise^ and tlie Abfatf^. 
thou]^ a man of courage, yet beit^ un^ 



armedj saw himself in a very perilous situa* 
tioa, and m the absolute power of a set of 
men, whom he had not the least doubt 
would put their threats in execution : he 
was therefore obliged to comply without 
further hesitation ; but as the voice is sd- 
dom in tune when the will is wanting, they 
found his singii^ by for<!e so es^tremdy 
ridicialous th&t the woods resounded with, 
peals of laught&r; and, aft^ they had 
sufficiently tormented him by obliging him. 
to sing all the songs they could think of, 
they let him gOj and remained extremely 
diverted by having so unei^ectedly met 
with so entertaining an adventure. 
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Ix hap^nedy hov^ver, unfortunately far 



'4 . ' 
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tbem^ that this Abb6 was a young man, 
who had been in the army, but by some 
transition of circumstances having met with 
friends better able to provide for him in the 
churchy he had resigned the sword and hat' ' 
and feather in favour of an habits which 
announced peace to all the world ; and^ * 
being in expectation of a benefice^ he lived 
a retired life in Faris^ cultivating his taste 
for musicj havings as already observed^ the; 
advantage of a very fine votce. 
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Thb Abb^ could not so far' divest himself 
of the idea of his former profession, but 
that he still retained a very nice sense of 
the honour of a gentleman^ and .felt the 
most poignant anguish at having been thus 
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grossly insulted. Just after he had left the 

place he met with a lahpi^ring man, to 

vyhom he pointed out his persecutor. 

Count D'Arbannes, and giving the man a 

direction where to meet with him, promised 

him a louis if he would watch the Count 

home, and bring him word who he was^ 

and where he lived. Having taken this 

most probable method to procure tho^ 

wished- for information, he returned to 

Paris, so exceedingly shocked and ashamed 

of the treatment he had received, that he 

pulled his hat over his eyes, and scarce 

dared look any person whom he m^t in the 

face. His emissary came to him very late> 

in the evening, and informed him very ac^ 

eurately of the name, quality, and residence 

of his enemy; and the Abb^, who was 

overjoyed at iiaving procured the wished-for 

intelligence, dismissed him with ihe piCK 

k3 
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mised re\Mdrd, \f ent tb bed^ ind passed tfarcr 
night with the greatest tmnqiiini^. He 
rose very early, and having but lately* laidi* 
a^ide bid' regimentals^ he had them still ia- 
hi9 possession^ and ptrtting on a suit of 
them, he went instantly to the hotel of • 
Count D'Atbannes, when being admitted^ 
be infbrmed him- that he was the person 
whom he had insuhed in the wood the 
cfv6nitig before, and ' that he was come to 

demand satisfaction ; and therefore insisted' 

> 

on hi^ accompanying him. to the same 
jiace imm ediately. The Gbtmt was but Just- 
riten^ scarce awake; and hardly remembered' 
the transaction of the night before, mtich 
less recollected the person* of the metar- 
naorphosed Abb6 ; but being really a brave" 
iftkn, fife made no serupfe tb obey the sum- 
lifron^, dressed himself in^ haste, put onhir 
9f>mi^^ g&t with him into an hackney-coach^ ' 
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mid soon arrived at the tree where tbejri 
had met the evening before. Th^ Cooat 
drew his sword^ and retreating a few paoe^ 
. put himself in a posture of defence ; bat 
the Abb6 instantly presenting a loaded 
pistol : " Stop/* said he, '" we are not b» 
yet on^ an equal footing ; you forced me to^ 
sing against my will, and you shall now 
<knce to please me." In vain the Count 
expostulated that t!\e sword was the onlj^ 
method to revenge the affront a gentl6man^ 
had received, without any other retaliation 
whatever; the Abb6 calmly re&sed to 
listen to any solicitation, and told him 
coolly he would blow his brains out in* 
stantly if he did not comply. The Count 
protested he never danced, that it was an 
exercise he never used ; that he had sprained 
his ancle, and was incapable of dancing 
even if he wishe4 it : but every intreaty of 
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excuse were equally vain. With the pistol 
levelled at his head, the Abb6 obliged hirh 
ta begin and dance, alternately, the Minuet 
de la Cour, Gavote, Rigadoon^ and AUe* 
mande, which the Count having complied 
with, the Abb6 fired his pistol in the air> 
drew his sword^ and declared he was now 
ready to give the Count satisfaction in the 
way he chose to demand it. Vexed to the 
very soul at the treatment he had met with^ 
be fought with more passion than pru- 
dence, and was quickly disarmed by the 
Abb6, who instantly granted him his life, 
in a manner which did honour both to hia 
generosity and humanity. The Count 
could not but admire the bravery c^ his 
conduct^ and the steadiness he h%;l shewn 
to return the insult he had met with ; but 
as the Count naturally concluded this new 
method of teaching singing and dancings 
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would be a good deal talked of, he thought it 
prudent to make a journey into Italy for a 
few months till it was a little forgotten. 
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A FBW similar circumstances put a stop to 
the lively fancy^ displiayed so evidently in 
the frolics of the Marquis and his com- 
panions ; and he, in particular, resolved for 
the future^ to confine his pleasure to the 
short-lived triumph over venal beauty, the 
seduction of innocence, nocturnal riot, and 
other libertine adventures he might meet 
with, without deviating from the character 
of a gentleman. 
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In the mean time^ the Marchioness Dlllois 
became daily mor^ and more a woman of 

m 

the world ; and made a very rapid progress 
in every accomplishment of a fashionable 
wife. It would be needless here to expa- 
tiate on the folly of her conduct; her 
future behaviour will be the best picture' 
of her actions. 
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One day as Madame D'lIIois was in her 
carriage for the benefit of air and exercise, 
with all the glasses closely up, and reclined 
on eider«down cashions, her ears were 



stradc by^ the cries of a little dog: sbd 
looked out of the wtndidw and saw a*pooi^' 
rngg/sd Savoyard, \^ho had gdt a cord round • 
theneck of a very small spaniel^ going to tak^ 
it towards! the river:, the Marchioness stop^ 
ped her ooadi; ^' Ahi!" sfhe exctaimedj 
^* what a; beautiful creature, brin^ tbafk 
'* charming dog^ hither to me, that I may^' 
** kiss him J' It happened, however, that 
this, charmer, was a« little nasty> mangy* 
barbet, sa old and troublesonie, that the' 
Offvoer had given the Savoyard a small sum^ 
to be at the trouble of drowning' him*. 
The: Mancbionesa admired and caressecl 
Hull with transport'; " Friend,'* said she, 
*^ what: will indttce you to sell me this- 
« dog ?^ The: affch fellow took "teare ncA' 
to tell her on what errand he waa going, 
but pretended he brought him to wash 
every morning^; and assured the Marchio-^ 
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ness, that the lady to whom he belonged, 
would not trust him with any other person . 
in the world, as she was so fond of her dog ' 
she hardly suffered him out of her sight ; : 
adding, that if he had a :mind to have sold 
him, he might have had any money for 
him, one of the princesses having taken 
a fancy to him hut the last week.*--Madame 
DlUois was now determined to purchase 
him at any price, and eagerly asked him, 
what sum would obtain him; The man^ 
almost afraid to ask so unconscionaUe a - 
price, was going to sayalouis, when on' 
his hesitation, she took out her purse, and 
putting five louis into his hand before he 
could answer her, ordered the coachman ' 
to drive on, and left the Savoyard asto- 
mshed at his good fortune. 
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Encmaktbd with the treasure she h^d so 
happily obtained, Madame D^lUois hastened 
home, and, on her arrival, put her ser- 
vants all in motion to embellish her new 
purchase ; one washed him with soap, ano- 
ther rubbed him dry, a third combed him, 
and her woman, whose taste was indis- 
puted, made him an elegant collar, and 
ornamented his ears and tail with a pro- 
fusion of rose-coloured ribbon: thus adorn- 
ed, the Marchioness declared him the 

4 

sweetest dog in the world, and became 
fond of him to such excess, that she took 
him where ever she visited ; — he slept on 
her bed every night, and lay on her lap 
all day ; and was the greatest favourite she 
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had^ except a certain person who will bfe 
introduced in the following folly. 



FOLLY 

Contemptible as these caprices may ap« 

< 

pear^ happy had it heen for the Marchio* 
ness had such only marked the extent of 
her folly^ and all her favourites been of the- 
dumb kind ; but a young Abb^ publicly 
triumphed over the ^virtue of Madame 
D'HloiSj and the honour of her husband ; 
and the assiduity of his attendance an« 

nounced to the world, a secret neither of 

• • • » 

them scarce took any pains to conceal. 
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Q» her return home one evening, ahe 
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perceived she had lost one of her diamond 
ear-rings^ worth fifteen thousand livres: 
This was a large sum of money ; she was 
unable to replace the loss out of her own 
purse, and was equally certain the Mar- 
quis would not assist her, as she had sufii- 
cient reason to suppose he rather repented 
the money already' laid out on jewels for 
her ; but to appear without so essential an 
article of dress was impossible : she wair 
therefore inconsolable in her grief, and* 
indefatigable in her endeavours to recover 
the important decoration. She sent to 
every place she had been to that evening; 
and applied -to the police, but in vain i-^ 
several days elapsed and she heard no news 
of her diamonds. 
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In KVfttys time, finding it impossible ever 
to regain her loss, the Marchioness consoled 
herself for her misfortune; and deter* 
mined not to give herself any further con- 
cern about the matter : she resumed her 
usual vivacity, and declared^ ^< It was soi 
foolish to be the possessor of oae caiT'' 
ring, that she wished with 9H her heart 
she had lost them both.** A very dis^ 
tant relation fortunately died in less than 
a fortnight after this adventure} and lefl 
her a legacy to a considerable amount, by 
which means Madame Dlllois saw herself 
enabled to purchase another ear-ring ; but 
not contented with merely replacing the 
one^ she determined to have a pair infw 
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taitely larger^ handsomer^ Mi higher priced, 
than those she had lost s and pleased her- 
self with the idea of the mortification^ it 
.would be to her female acqqsuntance, who 
from envy had rejoiced in her misfortune, 
and who would now have the vexation to 
aee her more richly adorned than before. 
She was interrupted in this reverie, by 
being told a person desired to speak with 
her, who insisted on being admitted imme- 
diately, as he brought her good news. On 
her giving orders for him to come in, she 
saw a grave, plain-drest man, who in- 
formed her, he had found her ear-ring 
in the street, the very evening she had 
dropt it; but living a very retired life, 
and being much engaged in philosophic 
studies, he had kept it carefully several 
days, not knowing to whom it belonged; 
but having that day bei^ at the coSee 
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house, he had loarnt it mi^ berts^ mttd 
brought ft inMiiediately. Madame Dlllois 
no sooner heard his errand than shfe was 
mlmost readjr to beftt btni, as it entirely det- 
railged the scheme of finery she had been 
planning. " It is a very strange thing,** 
aaid she, ^' to the poor anrazed man, that 
any one can take a delight m living so 
atopid a life as you most do, as not to have 
heard what has for this week past been the 
talk of all Paris. If you had brought it 
three days ago, I should have been obliged 
to you ; now I would not give three ^us 
lor it ; and, mdeed, I had much rather it 
had never been fbund^ at all/' The phi- 
losopher was almost petrified by this recep- 
tion; he hastened to regain the door, 
without uttering another syllable, and re* 
tired muttering to himeelf ; *< I have read 
in a famous English author,, tiiat womaa 



« 

19 '«n atuntal who delighteth in finery ; how 
tlien can t reconcile this crestave^s indi^ 
ferenoe with the ide»i I have «fer eister- 
teined of the ruling dispositkNi of faer 
i^)eci€&l 
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Fortune having thus disappointed the 
Marchioness, by the unexpected restoration 
of Her jewelsj she sat seriously down to con- 
sider how she should expend the sum she 
had destined for this purpose: she had 
long wished to have a carriage more superb 

then her own, and now determined to 

« 

mduige hersdf, since she had «o feir an 
Opportunity ; therefore- sent to the coaeb- 
maker, gave orders for a niost magnificent 
e^ipage, wilh » positive command not to 



\ 
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attend to expense^ M she wa^ determined 
it should exceed any thing in Paris. When 
this brilliant carriage was completed 'and 
brought home/ at the first sight of it. the 
Marchioness was nearly fainting with plea* 
sure and surprize: it was a vis-k-vis^ 
most elegantly shaped; all the paintings 
were done by a celebrated artist : in short 
it was a chef<tosuvr€ of taste and workman- 
ship. 
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The first day Madame Dlllois made use 
of her new equipage^ she ordered the 
coachman to drive ,very slow, that the 
beauty and magnificence of the carriage 
might be seen; her dress was equally bril- 
liant; her head and neck was almost 
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covered with jewels^ and she wore a* robe 
of a beautiful pattern^ both for richness 
and fancy, trimmed with the JKighest taste, 
and in so elegant a manner that the orna« 
mental part cost three times the value dT 
the silk. The Marchioness, elate with 
future triumph, stepped into the vis- ^* vis, 
secure of being the admiration and envy 
of all Paris; but scarcely had she passed 
through a few streets before she heard 
hisses from every side, attended with a 
loud cry of '« Stop! stop!" The mob 
came running in crowds, and offered her 
a thousand insults ; at length a party of 
guards arrived, who seized the reins of 
the horses, obliged the coachman to turn 
about, and conducted the fine carriage and 
beautiful owner of it to the house of the 
next magistrate. 

VOL. I. L 
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A8tok£i5hhd flit the usag^ she yeceiY)»i» 
]lbiiaQi0.!£)'IUc2i3 wearied herkilf in ezpo&- 
^uhtibaa «rith the guard, and repeated 
l^er. aawsaouces that ttey wcmld aevecdy 
rq^imt tliis ti^eatcnent af a wQn90u of qua^ 
Iktyi; they kughed at her angQr, and 
de^piiediher thr^ts: th^ (oQtm^n/vfho in 
ijam uivtertoQk to defend her, received a 
shower of blow^, and i^ere ohliged t^ 
yield to superior numbers. Beauitanoe 
heiBg vain, the ^rohioneas resolved to 
bear this insult patiently,. assv»red that it 
would soon be in. her power to punishj the 
authors of it Whence came to the house 
of the magistrate^ they obliged her to 
alight^ and she waited in the anti-chamber. 
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at leaai three quartera of an hour, befoctf 
she ^ined admittance to thU .sub^tern 
of&oer of j ustice* Enraged at h^ing treated 
so cavalierly, she sent several times to :leC 
him kn4>w, that she was in haste^ and 
had several engagements on her hands ^. 
and that evening was particularly obliged 
to be at a ball, where the whole company 
would wait for her with impatience. 
Wearied at last by her importunities, 
he condescended to order the woman 
to be admitted. Madame I>Illois enteted 
with precipitation, fully convinced that 
her appearance would reduce him to the 
necessity of making a proper apology ^r^ 
the mistake his people had committed ; but 
BO fair from it, he received her with a, 
frown, and did not ofier to rise from an 
ami chair in which he was seated with 
great gravity. ^^ Ah I ah ! Madam/' said 

L2 
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he, ^^ I am glad to see you here ; you have 
made a -fine piece of work of it, truly." ' 
Hie Marchioness was going to answer, 
but first meant to seat herself in an easy 
chair which stood behind her, when her 
conductors pulled her rudely by* the arm, 
and obliged her to stand. 
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^' Ay'* said the magistrate, " pride will have 
a fall ; ye are all of ye excessively proud, 
and ought to be humbled ; but we must 
have patience; we shall bring you to reason 
one at a time, and it is as well to begin 
with you as another. I wonder you are 
not ashamed to shew your face in such a 
fine coach ; it is enough to make all the 
honest women in Paris hang themselves/' 
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The Marchioness was so exceedingly asto- 
nished at this address^ that she was almost 
deprived of the power of making an answer, 
but her vanity being piqued by the conclu- 
sion, she recovered herself sufficiently to 
reply with a countenance full of disdain : 
<^ I would have you to know, Sir, that 
a woman in my style of life, may not only 
gratify herself in any expense she pleases, 
but likewise has interest enough to make 
you repent the audacity of this behavioun" 
*^ I am not to learn at these years," returned 
|he magistrate, that hdies of your sort are 
very expensive; thanks to the young men 
who supply this extravagance, whilst their 
honest creditors are unpaid : but with all 
your affectation and airs, you are riot less 
despicable ; yet, I think, at least, you should 
not* carry your insolence so far, as to ape 
persons of quality in their equipage and 
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Threnes^ which dietinguisbed them from 
theintlgBr; and your having* footmen in 
livery in cider to impose yourself on me 
and the world for a lady of distinction, 
1* an aggravation of your crime, for which 
you deserve to be made an example : but 
you are not the first fine lady, who^ having 
be^n at gr^at expense for hit carriage, hatt 
been obliged to ride in it to the very place 
to which I shall Tsend you.** This stroke 
of pleasantry was highly applauded by tha 
motley croWd that surrounded tlic chair of 
the magistrate. " Isee," said the Marchioness, 
blushing with rage and indignation, " that 
there is some mistake in all this, and that 
you are ignorant that I am the Marchioness 
D'lllois." At these words the whole assembly 
set up a loud laugh ; and the magistrate, 
forgetting the gravity of his station, laughed 
louder than the rest. 
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r 

Madame D'lUois could not conceive th^ 
reaBOB of this treatment, it aj^earec) . \Q 
her to be a dream ; in vaiq she declare^ 
herself the wife of the Marquis D'lIIoi^ 
the laugh redoubled at every assurance of 
it: finding they still refused to give credit to 
her protestations, she became almost fran?- 
tic with rage; she stamped, wrung her 
hands, and even cried with vexation etad 
despair ; and to increase her mortification^ 
she was obliged to adopt a suppliant tone, 
and intreat, as a favour, that the Marqui^i 
might be sent for, who would convince 
them of the truth of her assertion. The 
magistrate, to shew his sagacity, gravely 
replied, " I doubt not but the young noble- 



\ 
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man you mention, may be of the number 
of those who honour you w^th their pro- 
tection, and ID compassion to your sex, I 
will comply with your intreaties, and send 
to desire him to come hither ; we shall 
then see how he will treat his wife." Wheri 
the Marchioness found she had gained this 
'point, she became more composed, and the 
Magistrate more polite, as he began to suspect 
she was the favouri te of a man of such distinc- 
tion; he permitted her therefore to sit 
"down on a stool, whilst he remained loll- 
ing almost at full length in his chair; and 
having sent a messenger to Monsieur 
Dlllois, waited his return without any 
visible signs of impatience. 
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The persbn dispatched on this comniission^ 
luckily found the Marquis at home ; and 
as he never believed the lady in custody 
to be more than an acquaintance of Mon- 
sieur D'lllois^ he delivered his message 
according to that idea, in these words ;— • 
'* A very fine lady, who has been brought 
before my master, desires your lordship's 
protection^ and that you will come to her 
immediately, and deliver her from her pre- 
sent embarrassment, as she has been 
obliged to say that she is your wife : that 
trick, however^ would not pass upon my 
master^ he hears those things too often to 
mind them/' Thp Marquis was ifar from 

suspecting that the Marchioness had ^ny 

L 3 
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part in this adventure^ and believed it to 
be some distressed damsel of his acquaint- 
ance^ who had rather presumed on her 
imaginary right : he took down, however, 
the direction, and curious to know which 
of his nymphs it could be, ordered his 
carriage, and promised to follow the man 
in 9 few minutes : the diligent messenger 
set out to prepare his master for the recep- 
tion of his illustrious visitor, who did not, 
however, make the promised haste, for 
just as he was getting into his chariot, he 
met with his tailor, who came to consult 
with him on a hew fashion, which the 
Marquis meant to introduce :— this being 
a business of importance, he turned back 
again, for some time; but when this 
matter was finally settled, he got into his 
carriage, and proceeded with all possibly 
^expedition to the house of the magistrate. 
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It had bepn very painful to Madame 
D'lllois to be reduced to the necessity of 
an application to her husband; — she re- 
gretted it very sincerely '^^ but the magistrate 
was too obstinate to give credit to any 
other testimony than that of the Marquis 
himself^ and her only apprehension wasf^ 
ledt Monsieur D'lllois should not be at 
home> ds «he had not the smallest doubt 
but when he heard of her situstiotij he* 
would ihbtantly come to her assistances 
what then 'must be her astonishment^ 
Wh^ii 60 long Si titne elapsed^ and they in 
V&in Waited his arrival Thtt magistrrte 
imited at this dday- M4iioh, he oonceivedl, 
ju^SSM btS t>{>itiii:)n of the Matthiotiefft) 
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but he was a single man, for^ had he been 
married, he would not have required any 
other proof in her behalf, than the very 
delay which he "now interpreted so unfa- 
vourably. 
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At length the Marquis arrived, on whose 
appearance the supercilious brow of the 
magistrate became sdiooth; he rose up, 
and even offered him bis own chair. Mon- 
sieur D'lllois was extremely surprised at 
the sight of his lady in such a situation. 
This affectionate couple had not seen each 
other for several weeks before this unex- 
pected meeting. He owned her, however, 
for his wife with the greatest politeness^ 
And was excessively angry that any one had 
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dared to dpubt it ; and swore to make an 
example of those who had treated her so 
unworthily. The magistrate changed co- 
lour at this information, and began to fear 
that his precipitation in this affair might 
be attended with very disagreeable conse- 
quences ; he, therefore, made the meanest 
submission, and begged pardon of them 
both in the most abject manner. 
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The Marquis, thinking it on the whole a 
very laughable affair, did not long retain 



his anger ; but the Marchioness, who had 
been the sufferer, did not so easily forgive; 
but, at last, she condescended to be ap- 
peased, and the magistrate endeavoured to 
excuse bis behaviour, by telling them, that 
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he had received information that a certaui 
Iftdjr, tnore celebrate for beauty than vir- 
tue^ was that day to make her appearance 
in a new splendid carriage, and that his 
orders were, to positively oblige her to give 
up her equipage, or to send her to the 
Hospital, if she refused: — ^' Chance so 
ordet-ed it, Madame, that your beautifid 
vis'd'vis camfe out on to-day ; which cir- 
cumstance, I hope, will plead my excuse ; 
though I shall ever blame my want of dis* 
cernment, in not at once distinguishing 
your beauty and appearance from that of a 
kept woman.** This Well-turned compli- 
ment pacified the Marchioness, and made 
thfe Marquis sttiile: the magistrate, per- 
eeiving hrs eloquence thus graciously re- 
etWed, continued, •* Nothing could, 1 
think, pbssibly have influenced my con- 
duct sb far as to behave with tadenesft to 



such a lady, except the natural horror and 
antipathy I bear, and ever haVe borne, to 
those profligate womerit Whose name is a 
disgrace to their sex : they have ever seem** 
ed to me worthy of the most exemplary 
punishment ; I never have shewn them th6 
least mercy, neither can I conceive how M 
man, who possesses common sense, can b6 
for an instant deceived by their dissembled 
earesses/* The talkative magistrate would 
possibly have continued his eloquence, in 
order to prove his innate love of virtue ; 
but, to say the truth, his auditors were 
tired, and took their leave, convinced, no 
doubt, of the austerity of his manners^ 
if not charmed with his politeness. 
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Bt an unusual excess of complaisance^ the 
Marchioness permitted her husband to 
enter her vis-d-vis. He paid her many 
compliments on its beauty^ and the ele- 
gance of her taste; and^ being seated in a 
new carriage, opposite to so lovely a woman^ 
dressed in the highest style, it had a. good < 
deal the air of an adventure^ and he could' 
hardly believe but he was pjursuing a new- 
conquest: he, therefore, addressed her^ 
with 'the utmost tenderness,, said a 4hou^ 
sand flattering.things of her beauty^ sighed^ 
and pressed her'tiand with the utmost 
tenderness, and ev^n declared a passion for 
her in the most ardent terms. The Mar-^ 
chioness was astonished^ she looked upon 
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this sudden admiration as a proof of the 
power of her charms, when they could 
even metamorphose an husband into a 
lover; she looked on the Marquis, and 
x)nce more thought him an amiable man, 
therefore heard him with complaisance^ 
and affected such an air of sensibility and 
modesty, that he was in raptures ; and 
earnestly did he endeavour to prevail oh 
her to devote to his society the remainder 
of that day, but in vain: she had been 
engaged for some time to a ball at the 
Duke of — - — ; she was dressed for 
admiration, and did not chuse to give up 
what she had taken such pains to obtain ; 
while her self-love was by no means suffi- 
ciently gratified with a triumph over her 
husband only. At length he grew more 
pressing from denial, and intreated with all 
the eloquence he was master of^ that she 
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would permit him to sup with her in hor 
own apartment on her return, tite-d^ 
^^/e;«-Hshe hesitated— -he in»sted — and at 
last she gave the wished-for pe|:mis»- 
sion, to which he obliged her to add 
a pRmuse to Gome home early; and 
he quitted her^ onc& more absolutely io^ 
love. 
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Th8 entertainment given by the Duke 
of — — — , was one of the most splendid 
that can be conceived ; it was in honour of 
a foreign visitor, the- manners of whose 
cotintry were so simple, and the court from 
which he came so void of luxury, that it 
was not even in his power to judge of the 
ihagiiifieence with which he was received^ 
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or form the least idea of the liberality of 
the donor : he was to quit the kingdom 
the next morning, and that he might leave 
it with a proper impression of the grandeur 
of the French nation, the Duke treated 
him with so much splendour. A concert^ 
with wliich the stranger seeitled absolutely 
wekried, began the evening; the suppbr 
was a repast botli sumptuous and delioat^ 
but which, neither being the food he i^'as 
used to eat, nor dressed in the plain man*^ 
ner in which he was accustomed to hove 
his victuals prepared for him, he could not 

* 

partake of with pleasure. The latter parf 
of the evening, the company assembled in 
a large ball-room, where he was obliged to 
sit three hours to. see dancing, the con- 
fused form of which be could not com- 
prehend, and where the crowd was so great 
it was impossible for the dancers to move 
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without the greatest difficulty ; for which 
reason, every one was determined to dance. 



FOLLY CXXIIL 

Madamb DIllois danced with redoubled 
^pleasure^ as she heard encomiums on her 
grace and sprightliness echoed from every 
«ide. Her favoured lover, the Abb6, whos4 
profession excluded him from dancings was 
a witness of the admiration and pleasure 
she excited^ and at the end of every dance 
brought her refreshments with the most 
assiduous attention. The Marchioness^ 
alive to every sensation of vanity, was so 
charmed by his assurances of increasing 
and everlasting devotion, that she forgot 
ker appointment with the Marquis, and 
consented to his intreaty of permitting 
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him to foUowlier home* Having thus far 
prevailed^ he was content to attend her to 
her carriage, and then, to avoid suspicion^ 
returned for half an hour to the ball- 

> T t • , , • 

roona« 
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The Marchioness, who returned tired and 
fatigued with dancing, undressed and went 
tombed immediately ; and having dismissed 
her woman, she remained with great tran- 
quillity expecting 'the arrival of the Abb^^ 
who had a key to the garden-gate, and 
another of the door of the hack-stairs^ 
which led from a terrace directly into her 
apartment. The Marquis, who did not 
doubt but she would stay late at the ball, 
though she had promised to retire earlj^ 
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had accepted a party made by some young 
Aoblemen to the petit jsouper of a courte- 
san, Vf^here he amused himself by permit-' 
ting the mistress of the house, and some 
of her friends, to cheat him at cards ; btit 
when the dock struck three, concluding 
the Marchioness must be then returned, 
he hastened homei whererhe made the best 
of 'his way to his lady's apartment. The 
servants, who were still in the anti-cham«- 
ber, ^were astonished at this visit, but, 
having a confused remembrance of his 
being Madame D*Illois's husband, they 
sufiered him' to pass, as they knew nofi 
ihe very particular reason she had^ at that 
time, not to grant hint admittance, yet> 
concluded she would be very much 5ur- 
prided at the sight of so uftexpected a vi- 
sitor. The Marquis just entered as the 

. * ' ... 

Ahhi was sitting' before the glasj?, disposing 
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of his curls to the best advantage, beneath 
a rose-coloured satin night-cap, richly or- 
namented with fiae^ lace, which he con- 
ceived to be infinitely becoming; and 
being a man of pcofessed gallantpy, aii4 
always uncertain where^ or with whom> he 
should sleeps he always took the precau« 
tion of carrying it constantly in his pocket. 
As soon as Monsieur Dlllois appeared^ 
the Marchioness recollected her unfortu- 
nate engagement to him, and was ready 
to expire with cc^ifusion. The Abb^' 
rose from his toilette < on this tmespeetied 
intrusion, bu& bad hot- tiij^e even- to endea- 
vour to conceal fiimself, whilst Monsieur 
lyiBois was tranti&jeed with iustonisAijnent 
en fmding the Abb4 in the Nf&rchioiiefis'^ 
apartment. 
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I 

An old-feshionqd^ vulgar \ husband would 
bave instantly ordered the Abb6 to Jiave 
been thrown out of the window; but, to 
the welKbred Marquis this scene appeared 
80 extremely comic^ that he laughed most 
immoderately, and his extraordinary mirth, 
though an additional source of confusion 
to the Abb6y gaye the Marchioness some 
time for recollection ; who, addressing her- 
self to the . Marquis, with great gravity, 
** Cease, Sir," said she, '* this unbecoming 
gaiety; learn, that the gentleman present 
is a very respectable person, whose pious 
advice I have long followed in all religions 
matters ; and, after having made an assig- 
nation with you for this evening, it appear- 
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ed to me to have so much the air of an 
intrigue, that it was not possible to recon- 
die it to the nior aenslbittty of a woman 
pf virtue : I feltj therefore, infinite repug- 
nante* to comply widi tt; and ar I' hai^ 
betti' vei7 uxie^jr during" the time df CRe' 
bait; I called^ as Tcame fiom the DokcS^ 
on this pious mtan, to' lay fiefdre (foi the* 
serupiteof my cotuicience, and^/etpiwt hts 
advice on so delicate a sttbjeet: he war 
gone to^ bed, and^ came downr to me itr 

haste, concHadtng the business; was urgeni^ 

• • • . 

when, without giving hinK time to arrange^ 
bis dress; I' brought him hither immedf* 
atily^ where! could at lebure listen to htr 
arguments^ and that he might' fikewls* 
have an oppc^rtumty to acquaint you with 
his 



• ' -V :v.«;i 
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At ' the conclusion of this curious., but 
rejKly speech. Monsieur D'lUois laughed»yet 
louder than before ; ^nd the rose-^coloiured 
night^cap giving, great cause <to suspect the 
severity of . the -Abba's virttse> he . called 4n 
the servants from the ant i- chamber., and 
ordered them to treat this director of. con- 
sciences with a good drubbing^ and turn; 
bim into the street, " That he may ,ever 
remember, for the future,'*, said the Mar- 
quis, " that it is a very great .breach of 
. politeness and respect to visit a lady in his. 
night-cap." The -^bbe, on hearing this^ 
sentence, threw Jiimself on his knees, and 
begged forgiveness in the most abject 
manner^ but in vain, for the Marchioness, 



.T . ^ . 



enri^ped At his oowanlioe and mean be- 
hiwbur at tl)Is exigence, iM-derect them fa 
bfcstow.a ie^ more i bib vra' ion •hini:>'oh'>lA^' 
^•cftiwt, to r^vengehia 8eT^d» and fiAjdent 
repj'ehensionB of her too great fondn«^' 
for public divferlwaiis. Thcjfbahnen, who;-, 
eojpjipdje^ce^jngly the caning ofom ^bbif ; 
^ith impimjty; &usf:ii.tf4th&r'dit^^mltho 
great alacrity, and then putting him out of 
the door, wished him food night. 
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TiW; i&^uia remained with th6 a&rchi- 

ones8j((fm4.^ft her .in the «iorning without ' 
the iea^t reproof tor her conduct, or ever 
onpe.seewing to suspect that any dis- 
hopour lad been intended him: he (heti 
took leave of ber with the greatest polite- 

M2 



iiM%^ and went tc^ talbe cofiae. with * oele- 
WpM iRBgic^ acffeMi. irtiOK pcrwa hadi 
plMled hiflit io: the Unt. new {Aoe. aiid^ 
wiMotliQ &augbt wQcthf taappetrt ift the 
dierACter. ci. his ftyouritei sidtant^ The 
geDdemen wamgeherousi aiidtbeladjr oqcd* 
plyiogi eo. thMi metterd were- not* long 
Mttluig to» dieir mutMl Mtisfectiom 
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The Marquis jg^iwally ebeQ||ed his mis* 
tress every dght days at leasts therefere^ 
tbis^ksi^of fireefy'seitedhiiii easctly^ and' 
hft dettntinJad: fer die fiitere to oterfbie 
hjftemour^tobbdies'eaiy^of aeeessi and as* 
vaekity«: eeuldr be so^cbeajpty obtaitied^ he 
tlMHghtiit would be a pleasani fkXit to 
l^eapiet)tfae saanptiaie n aeti^dsS'of eac^ 



theatre. Having fiierefore nAttiged .m)at- 
tecs with trhis disdple of fiifelpomene^ 4ie 
next paid his devoirs to the {Mttieit 
figurante at the opera, who, thotigh ifhe^ 
did not excel ia the sdenee ^le pnofeM^, 
wasafine^ well-shaped girl of seventeen, 
whose bewitching eyes, joined to a kind of 
childish playful manner, gained her mamy 
admit* ers. As yet, however, she afiected 
exemplary modesty, aa if utiabb to support 
the ardent gate of admiration ; and 'tlie 
yitxih of innoc&ice aeetned still W gfow 
upon her eheeic. The Marqni^ f esolttd'to 
triumph over n crowd ^ conftenditig iifvirtB» 
and'eveiy night he paid coHtstant attendMfifte 
to her behind the scenes r where, JSndiiig 
his assiduities graciously received^ iand that 
she listened to his flattery with visible pre* 
ference^ he one evening ventured to make 
proposals for bringing the af&ir to a con* 
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jclwioD: "Gomc,^ said he, triy chatmiHg 

^^^delaide, ^' let me hope you. mean to ke 

«faine ; deign to fix ydur own tei^ms^ and be 

.aasured, whatever sum can purchase your 

cQmpljanoe shaH ht year's. " The fsnx one 

looked grave^ hesitated, and then replied, 

^* You are very good j very generous. Sir, — 

. but this is an affair in which I am not at 

libepty to act for mysel^it is. a matter 

.which must'Jbe entirely regulated by my 

. mamma.^ The^Marquis pleaded with her, 

yand U4e4 all the rhetoric tie was master of, 

<>tq prevail oii her to speak her own terms ; 

,-jfntreaties were v;un, he could not obtain 

1 any othei; answer, than, *^ that her mamma 

would be glad to see hi:m at eleven the 

fi€L%tday.*' . ,v 

r • • • • . t 
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I 

» 

The Marquie was too anxious to termjna^ 
this important affair^ not to be exact to the 
hour she mentioned ; and^ on being intro- 
duced to. this provident mamma, she heard 
his proposals with attention^ and pondered 
on them in silence. At lengthj " Sir/' 
said she, to the Marquis, gravely, " we 
may, perhaps, settle this affair ; for it now* 
draws near the tiote in .which I wish to fix 
Adelaide in a proper situation : merit and 
. person, are not of consequence ;ia.Ule 
&voured lover of the ladies of the » opeifa^ 
Uiey are obliged to chusfe those .who can 
best repay^ the expense which their parents 
^ have been at in their education ; . my deteiv- 
mination^.therefor^, has long b^n fixed^ 






that she shall acoept the most liberal lover ; 
' and I have made her solemnly promise to 
f ubmit everj proposal lo xny ^wisdom and 
experience. This condition she has faith- 
iuHy <x>mpned with, and I regularly give 
audience every morning to hear the terms 
of different gentlemen, register the names, 
quality, and offers of each, carefully in k 
hook I keep for that purpose.'* 
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> 

oWhbn ifae ^provident nemna had said thif « 
,^ ixne, and unlocking a lablendramur, 
itook out e book with jr parchnent cpmr, 
and pitting on her speckles, s^^ tunMd 
^ aver €i great ^number of leafvea with great , 
^earnestness ^d applics^tion, mafluiig 4it tte 



> 

Mme time alcufattirais da her fiogers? tlie 

Marqtti8tatin nknt expeclatkm;, wottdeTr 
ttig what wovdd be the muh. llieold 
Mmmn oontinaed to nmtter to henelf> ud 
would shake ber fae&d fi«qiientfy ifor some 
tifne; at last die toolf off her apeotaclds, 
and addressttig Monsieur I>Ilfoi8 with 
^eat gravity^ ^ i wish you joy. Sir/ said 
sfce^ ^ Adelaide is your's ; yomr olftia Me 
the most truly generouft of any of her 
iovers) yon deserfesudi a treatare^ ft>r 

ffievsr was thtre a more innooent heurt ; 

# 

and I realty ^ink «h6 sdrrender I make to 
you of so lovely a girl^ deseiVes an biiti* 
dred loaSs fcr ia new go«m fdr MysefiT, be* 
sides the fifty per month you are to pay 
her ; but if you refuse to comply with this 
small gratuity to me^ our treaty is at an 
end, if not, she is your own/* The Mar- 
tinis agreed to these conditions, and Ade» 

m3 



♦laide being called, decbmed with blo^es^ 

that he, :of all her* lovers^ had alone made 

soffideht iinpression oil her heart to iii- 

daoe her to wish that he might meet with 

.her mother's approbation. Yet, such was 

the reserve and delicacy of her sentiments 

and behaviour, that it* was near three days 

before he could prevail on her to admit him 

as a favoured lover, though bothr'. mamma 

aod hersdf acknoitvledged *^ spch w^s her 

■I predilection in favour of the IVHarquis from 

the first moment she beheld hiin, that her 

vdisi^pQi9tmt;nt would hav^ been ; truly 

ii^ctiqgi had n(A th^ ^nei^sity: of hit 

pAfers beep xprtliy her acc^tattce J' 



* ' .'>.■'. J 1 * ^ ' 
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JSooM after hia conquest over this vestal of 
the. theatre^ the Marquis paid his devoirs 
to the loveliest of the Italian singers : a 
fine figure^ and a pair of large black, eyes 
had obtained her the preference of the 
Marquis over the re^ of her companions ; 
but on his first lucrative proposition, the 
generous creature burst into tears: *' To 
\Khat am I reduced/' said she, in a tone of 
indignation, '^ that you should, for a single 
moment, suppose, me capable of selling 
myself for interest? Can you loye me, 
and yet wish me to become the object of 
so vile a passion ? The heart of a lover 
lijk» you is a sufficient prize ; I accept it 
with pleasure, yet disdain every sordid idea. 
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of gain.*' 7[1ie Marquis was surprized to 
the last degree to meet with such a dis- 
interested ynotOBXU He was dianned with 
the generosity of her mind, and used 
eveiy^ art and delicate attention to gain the 
heart of this sentimental nymph, whose 
virtue was at length so iar subdued as to 
grant him a gratuitous assignation. 
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Otf the evening appointed, he ha^tened^ 
after tlie opera, to the apartment of the 
charming Italian, who had provided an 
elegant supper for him : after which the 
Marquis again requested her to accept of a 
proper establish tnent^ but in vain: ''You 
are the lover of my choice,*^ said she, ** all 

V 

ossess is your^s, and my future happiness 



mU consist in shewing you that the tnerit^ 
not the fortune of a lovser^ entitles him to 
my re^rd/* Monsieur I>IHois was enrapr 
tured with the refinemetit and (delicacy of 
her sentiments^ alid determined to seek a 
fitvourable opportunity to convince her of 
his generosity. Happily, it wae not long 
before ibrtune yas^ in this parUcuIaf^ fii- 
rburable to hie wishes. He did not return 
home that nighty and the very next morn- 
ing, whilst they were sitting at breakfast^ 
there entered the roemi a mereer and a 
jeweHer^ who^ after having properly apolo* 
gised for their intruMon^ ^< We called^ 
Madam/ said Ihey^ ^' to know whether 
yott hate any ^ommanda lor ua^ thia being 
the time at year we h^ve been always 
honoured with; you? orders,** '^ It ia jbruc^^^ 
said ^hedtstntemrted &ir one, ^< but I have 
been pcnrtlcubrly unfortunate^ aiy sabffy 
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has not been regularly paid ; I am poe^ 
and cannot afibrd what: I used to do^ aa 
jfou well know I never accept of presents 
ircyn'auy qm^, theeefore,- have not the re- 
sources of interested women. . I am naw 
engaged; if your will return when tbia 
gentlemauii is gone^ I will look over the 
articles* you have brought, and supply 
myself with what I can pay for^ as debtf, 
yx)u know^ are my aversion ; but pray,, gp 
now^ as J shall not buy any things whilst 
the Marquis- is here/* Monsieur DlUois 
dtelared^ he positively^ Kked to see fine 
things, and^ishedn to be a judg^ of her 
taste, and usid so many intreatiesy that at 
last she' consented he should stay. The 
maroer unfolded ! several ric^ fashionable 
artitdes ;-^the' jeweller -displayed watched, 
rings; sn4fF-bo:^tiSy,l?)ctt^ts, aiKl.tfinh^tB, of 
.¥8tfiQus jjorts; ..th;^, hC,\ Sim- seyera^, sbp 
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Kked^ but observed they were all too dEeai^: 
tte Marquis, on the contrary, declared he 
thought the prices very reasonable, and 
begged her acceptance of my toys 6v sillfe 
she wished to have; but she protested 
against it with great firmness, and refus^ 
every thing hie ofiered. At length she drew 
(he mercer .towards the window to agree 
with him for the price^of- a silk, arid whilh 
she was engaged^f Monsieur I>Iliois gave 
the jeweller his address, with* strict orders 
that, he shoiild suffer her- to select wK5t* 
allies /she liked, aad^^on* his return homi, 
ordered him to send the bill 16^' the Mar- 
quis's steward, who would discharge it 
immediately. Whilst she was talking with, 
the jewelleR,^he practised thejsame artifice 
with the mercer, but not so secretly but 
^he discovered the deceit, to ^ her infififte 
' regret, 4s she had'chbsen several things 6f 
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fftoh ; bot vata were all her generous reso- 
ItttiooB^ as the tradesmoi were gone, and 
the valet who was sent after them could 
•not overtake them ; aiid> as if every tfaii^ 
united to distress her, they were traveBii^ 
mercbaiits who came from a distant pro* 
viocey and she knew not where they were 
to be met with* Thus die Marquis hml 
the satisfaction of presenting his charmer 
with the value of tw^dty thousand ii vres^ 
oiyl retumed home. with the sineecest admi- 
MtipQ of her distnterasted loiw, and fully 
convinced of the great generosity of 
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Tfi& Marqvis regretted not spaif sospani^ 
however conaidenbl^ wia^t they satisfied 



hU caprice; iindKe kept his three mis* 
treses in :gceat splendour^ though he had 
such a vanety of engagements thathe sel*^ 
dom vUited any of themj and ^nhenevi^ 
he went to his little dancer^ he was 42U^d 
to .use some kind of priBGaution in his in- 
troduction^t Sox she had nr^de him promise 
never to eome but by nighty and without a 
carriage, '' That the only foible in her 
character/* she told bim^ '* anight bie still a 
secret to the neighbours.** The Marquis^ 
wifio was good-»natttred> vn eorily profayed 
on to^ratify heriin this particular^ JDCsides^ 
an air of mystery in an iiiti%ne was la no- 
-tdty he did <iat; didike : he usfid^ IhordKiase^ 
to go to her <on Ibot^ wrapped up in a long 
^oakafiier nudnightf and letting hanself in 
at a garden gate^ oreep so^ to her apart- 
ment, and Iht^ only vt^en it faadbeen regci- 
latad bjetween them the day before; as she 
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could not submit to be looked upon by hrnr> 
as an easy (air one v^ho must submit to re- 
* ceive his visits whenever he pleased. Hi- 
deed^ so rare is it to possess an opera- 
dancer who admits only one lover^ that- 
such a phsenomenon ought to be treated 
with uncommon tenderness and delicacy.. 
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Iff one of these ttc^turtialvisitS) the Meut- 
quis wa3 ektreme)y.6ttvpraced. to-find his 
Adelaide bathed in tears : - in VBin> did abe 
flDdeavour to^ wear a smile'On his appear* 
ande^ and dissemUe her sorrows, whilst the 
joffioiou^sniamiDi strove "without success/ to 
administer consolation to the weeping, 
beauty. Alarmed at her despair^ Monsieur. 
CPlllois insisted, on. being made acquaiatfti 
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With her grief, but she returned no other 
answer than sighs : Ithe Marquis at length 
conjured her not to conceal the cause any 

' longer, and swore most solemnly he wouM 
do all in hts power to dissipate her nneasi- 
ness, and make her happy. . Overcome by 
tbiese promises she wiped her lovely eyes, 
and looking tenderly on him, ** I am/' 
iaid she, ^ indeed/ distressed and unhapffy 
to the last d^r6e ;' all my companions at 
the theatre despise me^* ahd treat me with 
a contempt I caiiqot bear : th$y laugh At 
me, and say my appearance is a discredit to 
them, nor can I deny it, as they are mo6t 
of them covered with jeweb, have eacji 
rich bracelets, superb necklaces,, and )ni^ 
diamond earrings, whilst I have oifify tii^o 
or three shabby brilliant pins, which look 

' so miserably when compared with ttieins, 
that I blush whenever I am forced to plaie 
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loyflelf by them on the stage; and this 
nighty to complete my mortificatioDj little 
Victoria^ who b frightfully ugly, came in% 
adorned with a auit of diamonds that 
DQgbt to have been mine, for they were 
^iven her by that booby of an English 
Locd, who made proposals to me."* She 
'ilgain burst into tears, and the Mdrqnts 
vainly eendeafvoQced to ipacify 4ier^ iM at 
lei^^th distressed luf her uneaMiefis, he 
move tto her» ^hat the i^eat evening she 
should surpMSiher compsniooa in magnifi- 
.ioenceas w^l aa beauljy. Die sttddenm* 
i!(d|ikiQi) this promise made /in the fair one^s 
ftk^osttioti iifm astonishtng; she became 
Jifdy'$ i^y.9 and enteiftaifmigy anddaartned 
lihe Msninis so muolx^ that after he qaitted 
Ibe^ neki mormog» ;be went instmMSy to 
^hisjewfdler^s, and sent by a faithful vdbt 
to her tfiSetle/ an embdHahed case ; thft 
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richness and beauty of ks: coiitents som 
bankhed aB: sorrow^ audi lefe: her not anjp 
reason to envy Victoria^ or ai^ othec w 
her companions. 
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Thb ' Marchioness D'lllois whom we left 
very angry with^ her favourite' the *Abb6» 
from that time despised him very sincerely, 
and on his part^ the blows and indignity he^ 
had sofiered on her account, made him 
hate her most cordially* The only qnes* 
tibh on the side of the Marchioness wa^ 

• ' ' ' * ' 

who sUoidd succeed' him ? The certainty 
of Tier connection with the Al)b6, the levity 
of her conduct, and beauty of her person, 
dfew round her numbiers of gay, diss»- 
pitted young men of fashion, who had ret* 
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MO to hope her fiavolirs ;tnigbf be easily ob- ^ 
tjvoed ; the igenfeikl: homage^ pa&d 'to her 
clMmM.'einl^arraa8ed,*her iii. h^ ohoicey.md': 
though her determination waa to aocept a 
lover^ it was for some time difficult to say 
which was the happy man she should 
prefer. 
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>>. •, 



A* last^ however, it . happened, that the 
Marchioness, one evening at a ball, met 
with the Viscount De I'JEncluse : he was a 
tall youth, jijst turned of nineteen, whose 
^owmg complexion, sparkling eyes,, and 
white , even teeth,, had gaineid him the 
acimiration of most of the ladies. He 
was well shaped" for his size, but rather 

t ' ' I.  . < 4 • . / , ^ . 

inclined to hi : at the same time he was 
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lively and familiar in his behaviour -atnong 
women^ and most of those wi^h whom he ^ 
conversed, liked him the better for his • 
forward but amiable in^peri^ence : his ; 
character was not so well as his figure; for 
he was both, malicious and. spiteful^ hypo* 
critical and abusive, even of his best 
^ friends. This^ was the ^P)^\ . ]f ith , ^qm . . 
Madame Dlllois became captivated at first 
sight i she thought him the most entfsr-- 
tsdning, agreeable creature, in the. world; 
and as he treated, her with yery Kttlejoere- 
mony, she encouraged him by laughing at 

T 

tiie scandalous anecdotes he told her of her 
acquaintance', ahd permitt^' him great 
liberties inhi& conversation ;,jnot'doubttn^' 

but wb^rt she chos^ tpsasaoipe a difiereat > 

 <» 

mode of behayipi]K» she could) easily awe 
him>iatQ a propNsrLteq)ect. But the; Vis^I 
count was ij^ mwh:i!usQd to the .^vaMes 
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of fite ladies, not to petoeive the idipi^^- 
aim he had made on the Marchioness, or 
to be so easily reptdsed : her partiality to 
him was too apparent to be denied, he 
tHerefore attached himself to her, and the 
Mscdrioness dread^ more than half van- 
qmsHed' by die depravity of her own incU- 
nation, yield6d in a very short time to her 
neir lover, and becam^ as completely ridf- 
coloas towards him in her behaviouras at^ 
of those unfortunate women whose- Ms^ 
torierbe had'«ntertuned her with. 
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^is: Vtmaaat,, bf » v«vy extrMnUilsrf 
dbrt wid moBl: sarpriiiiig* tSMtitavnit^ kspIP 
the seofd^ cX IA» dmqinat' over-fibcbve^ 
DSIIbii). ibo thr«ft^>\f|iote diy^, at limeaAi 



1 
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sure of rdating it to some of hiS iotiiiiate 
friends; a secre^ which they doubt« 
less observed with the same delicacy he 
had done himself. Grown, however, more 
negligent in a few days aflter^ when he had 
finished his usual boftle of champaigne^ 
<' Oh !*' exclaimed he, '' little I^Illoia ^ 
the best woman ia the worlds aod my 
acquaintance with her haa been so shorty 
that I am surprised myself at the rapidity 
of niy success. I may aay with Cassar, I 
came, saw, and conquered. I have not 
the honour of knowing the lady's husbdnd^ 
but I am sure he has the most easy, sweet- 
tempered wife in Paris." Not content 
with treating her name with so little reserve 
amongst his companions^ he prevailed on 
Madame DlHois to give him her picture, 
which she readily granted, and looked on 

VOL. U N 
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the requ&t as a proof of his passion^ and 
an homage to her beauty. 
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Soon after, the Marquis happened to mtset 
the Viscount art a supper ; they were mu- 
tually pleased with each other's conver- 
sation ; and the Marquis being much too 
polite ever to mention the name of his 
wife, most of the company, and the Vis- 
count amongst the rest^ looked upon lihn 
as a single man. Before they parted the 
Viscount engaged the whole party' to spend 
the following evening at his house. They 
met at the time appointed ; and wit, good 
humour, and plenty of champaigne, made 
them still more gay than they were the 
night before. Mirth and wine elated the 
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fancy of the Viscounty and he began as 
usual to boast the number of his triumphs, 
over the most celebrated beauties; and 
even went so far as lo affirm^ there was 

m 

not a truly virtuous woman in the world,, 
at least not one who might not be subdued 
by any man of person and address, if he 
thought it worth his while to give himself 
any trouble about her : " and to convince 
you/' continued he, " that Lucretias are in 
this age very rare to be met with, I will 
shew you the portraits of those whom 
I have found to be very different creatures, 
and yourselves shall judge from the num-* 
ber of pictures in my possession/* Here 
he rose, and opened the door of a large 
elegant closet, whose walls were almost 
covered with pictures, and illuminated in 
an elegant taste ; — they all rushed into it 
with impatience ; and the first object that 

H 2 
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strudc the sight of Monsieur D'lllois 
was the exact resemblance of his wife. 
However well-bred a husband he niight be, 
« yet it would be a dishonour to human 
mtore not to suppose he felt a very disa- 
greeable sensatbn at this discovery; but 
he disguised his emotion, and, with the 
calmness of a philosopher, attended to the 
Viscount, who, enraptured at being thus 
surrounded with trophies so flattering to 
his self-love, pointed to each particular 
painting, and gave his friends a short his- 
tory of the feir one it resembled. " The 
first, gentlemen,'' said he, '^ on my right hand, 
IS old Madame de P ; no great addi- 
tion to the cotlectibn J ccnifess, but riie 
was my fir^t conquest among^ what is called 
virtuous ladies : she it seems had a curio«> 
sity to know how a boy of sixteen madle 
tove: and I, out of a frolic, had a mind 
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to try whether a woman of fifty would 
relish such a declaration. Next to this old 
^S> ^y way of contrast, behold the young 
blooming Celia. I pursued her five weeks 
with unremitting ardor, but she conde- 
scended not to reward my ]passion till the 
very day before she married my most inti- 
mate friend, the Count of R — : this little 
bewitching face, the Countess de Morun^ 
who though she scruples not to grant 
favours to her lovers, has the ddicacy to 
declare phe s4ill adores her husband with 
the most unabated fondness ; ^is on your 
left, is tlie iamous devotee, Id^ame de M. 
who every d^y in public devoutly prays 
lo b^ven thaj: she may be forgiven the 
sins she hourly commits in pdvate : this 
haughty beauty is the Duchess dc C — — , 
who yielded with a most petrifying air of 
grandeur ; but making use of Uie privil^e 
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of a most favoured lover^ and going rather 
abruptly into her apartment three days after^ 
I found her footman was as much ^voured 
as myselC 
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In i\M manner he ran over great numbers 
with the most surprising volubility, 'till he 
• came at last to that of the Marchioness : 
** Here 1*" said he, ** turning to the Mar- 
quis> do you know* this young beauty ?'' 
** I have seen her/ returned Monsieur 
D^Ilois, rather embarrassed : ^* A propos^* 
continued De PEncluse, " she is your riame- 
sakei 18 she a relation ?" ** Very distantly;*' 
said the Marquis. " So much the better," 
cried the Viscount, ** I shan't fose my story 
for all that : these little sparkling eyes and 
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coquettish airs announce the vivacity of 
the disposition of the Marchioness Dlilois ; 
and in truth so very lively is she, that she 
has scarce patience to wait for the ofier 
of her lover's heart, before she takes pains 
to convince him she means to accept of 
his person : I speak from experience. Three 
days from the hour I first saw her, arranged 
matters between her and me; but then 
I must do her the justice to say, she re- 
ceived an extraordinary impression in my 
favour, at first sight. Slie is a charming, 
dissipated, lively creature — but I have had 
her these ten days ; and if it were to con- 
tinue ten days longer, I should think 
myself married to her. I would . advise 
jrjou, D'lllois, to begin where Heave offl 
She iivould suit you exactly — her beauties 
are worthy a particular examination ; come 
you shall have a nearer view of my 
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little goddess/' He then took dovm thfe 
picture, and gave it into the hand of the 
Marquis^ who endeavoured to look upon 
it with a smile, when*at that very instant 
there entered a young man, a relation to 
Monsieur D*IIlois, just come from college. 
*• Ah !" said he, to the Marquis, ." what 
^o I see ! my dear cousin enraptured with 
the portrait of his own wife. I never saw 
xmy thing so like since I was bom.** At 
this unexpected discovery the Viscount 
started with surprize, and seemed covered 
whh confusion. The Marqiris, bursting 
hito a load lavgh, said, "Well, gentlemen, 
my blundering cousin here has discovered to 
yoa the husband of the complaisant lady 
'whose hi^ory you have heard ; but be 
assured, her conduct gives me not the 
least disquiet, we are very happy people, 
and each aitiuse ourselveB our own way-: 
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I toi Joot in tbt least angry with the Vis* 
coiint ior ^nd^vOvucing to nia]|e himself 
agreeable to a pretty woman because she 
is my wife ; and one day or other^ when 
he is so imprudent as to marry^ I shall hope 
to return the ccmipliiiient^ which is the only 

» 

way I shall ever think of revenging the 
wrongs be has done me.** He then, shook 
hands with the -Viscount ; and every one 
present d^ared he was a noble fellow, and 
praised the manner in whichrhe had received 
this intelligence to the skies. ^' But what 
^ devil/ jRud the Manpis, '^;brought you, 
cousin ^f the woeful .countenance, hither 
at so critical a juncture?'' ^^ A most unac- 
countable adventure, upon my honour/'/ 
said the young man ; ^M have been nearly 
terrified out of my senses, and seeing your « 
carriage waiting at this door, was glad : 
to .come in to recover my surprise; and * 

N 5 
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believe me, when yoa« have beard what 
I have to say^ you will own my fears have 
not been without foundation." 
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• * * 

** Myself and thuee other collegians, you 
must know, my dear cousis/ said thet Che « 
valia: Dlricourt,. '^ have been spending an* 
evening together at * * * *,. who, if he 
does make long biUs,.youhave at least the 
satisfaction of having excellent ragouts for 
your money. We hive been 'at table ever 
since ten; and what wine he gave us I 
cannot tell, but it got into our heiads,. and 
we began to .laugh and halloo, and be 
very riotous. At last^ spme one proposed 
breaking the glasses by way. of frolic; 
when those were finished, we began on 
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the china, then proceeded to throw three 
large looking-glasses intp the street, as 
we all agreed nothing could be more absurd 
than to have looking-glasses in an eating- 
room, and we were then : endeavouring to 
lift out a large, old, lumbering, sofa, being 
resolved nothing should positively remmn 
but the table and. cliairs, when our land- 



lord made his appearance, frightened out 
of his wits,, and. on his hum))le remon- 
strahces^ we were prevailed to be. quiet. 
Those who had money, paid their share of 
the bill and damages, , and those who ad 
none * promised faithfully to make amends 
when they had; and this matter being 
fairly settled, we marched into the street, 
just as the clock struck two, the night so 
totally dark there was not a star to be seen. 
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'* Wb crept along in the dark^ feeling our 
vmjy and in imminent danger of breaking 
our neoks. < Come,' Mid I, ^ do not 
let us go to bed at this early liour, like a 
parcel of Sneaking citiisena, let us be jovial, 
let us all go in this dirty trim to the mas- 
querade, and our miseraUe appearance will 
aave us the expense of a dress/ They 
Were delighted with my scheme ; so <m 
we went, in mud over our shoe-bw^les, 
Imt praying very heartily that we 'might 
soon me^t with an hackney-coach, to save 
tis the remainder of so dbagreeable a peri- 
grination. After some time, ^we heard one 
advancing towards us; * Hollo! friend,' 
said we altogether, ' are you an hackney- 
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coachman T *■ Ay, that I am, to my sor^ 
row, gentlemen,* answered he, endeavour- 
ing to lash forward thd wretched horses 
that dragged his coach along ;-— ^ I am full 
now ;* continued he, ' but as I am going 
only a -few yards, if you will «top here I 
will set down my fare, and shall then be 2lt 
your service for the redt of the night/ 
^ Come,' said one of' my companions, 
^ let us stop this rascal, and. see who those 
persons are who dare to ride whilst we ave 
forced to walk on foot/ We seconded 
this laudable design, sei2»d the reins m£ 
the horses, opened the door, and my friend 
potting in his hand, ' I smoke it;* said 
he, *^ this is sokne private decampment, 
there is nothing in it but furniture, soviet 
the dog go on, and we will follow him, and 
get in where he sets down his luggage.' 
He then shut the door, and though the 
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•oachman did not spare whipcord^ we easily 
kept pace with the crazy machine^ which 
we had the patience to follow through at 
least a dozen streets^ expecting every mo- 
ment he would be at his journey's end. 
He came at last into this very street^ and 
stopped before a. little narrow gate- way, 
which leads into a blind alley, and drove 
.up so yery dose- to the wally that I, who 
: happened to be the only one of the party 
• op that side of the way, was forced to turn 
into a. little alley tp avoid the wheels : the 
. obscurity, of the place made it impossible 
. for. me to he piprceived, and the coachman, 
.helieving»us all on the other side of the 
way, got down, and opened the coach- 
. door. A.raan immediately Jumped out, and 
. put a large. bundle on his shoulders, with 
which the coachman cdme so very clos6 to 
' me, that it brushed gainst. me;. but with 
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what horror and consteFnation was I pos- 
sessed^ when, by the light of a darlo- 

.lantern^ wbkh was suddenly opened by the 
man at the coach side^ to fight the other 
in, I plainly perceived that these pretended 
goods were no other than dead bodies*; 
sometimes I was touched by the leg of 

: one of themr— at the next turn, a cold, 
dangling hand came against my. face-^--«and 
then the head of (»iedame in contact with 

<mine^ The man with the lantern was- so 
fully convinced, that the coasts was clear^ 
that he never turned the light in any other 

. position but. what served to gleam oh their 
dreadful load^ by which I. discovered that 

. each, corpse wasi about half covered up in 

•coarse linen cbth, wrapped round it.-— 

; Amongst others, was the body of an-infant, 

-whose face appeared' swelled and livid. The 

* 

'dir and mein of the wretch at the coach^ 
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increased my apprehensions: he .looked 
like a cut-throat, and^ under a loose horse- 
maa^s coat whidi he wore^ I could disoera 
aeveral daggers in a kind of beh. These 
wretches, whilst thus employed, held a 
conversation shockii^ to think of; whk^ 
diiefly consisted of Tesiarks on the objects 
before them: ' There is one/ said the 
ooadiman, *• that is Boavce cold now ; bow 
devilishly atrong and robust he is ! he had 
trouble aiough to get out of tkis world so 
quickly, and a good struggle for it, I war- 
rant.* These sort of observations were 
passed on each as they Uiggsd them in ; 
and I own to you my fears were such, that 
I was myself more dead than alive at that 
moment : — I scaroe breathed, and drew my- 
.selF to the wall as cfese as possible. At bst^ 
I concluded I must undoubtedly be mur- 
dered if I were perceived by them^ and that 
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I had better call my friends to my assis- 
tance for the entrance was almost ren-* 
dered impassable by the dead bodies being 
laid within it, in order^ as I suppose, to 
clear the coach till they could dispose of 
ihem elsewhere. I tried several times .to 
raise my voiee, but the sound died i^A 
tny tongue ; at length fear, by increasing 
my painic, gave me utterance, and I gave 
30 load and piercing a cry, that the cursed 
xioac^man, and the assassin faimsdf, both 
ibecafme immoveable. My friends, alarmed 
ifor my sa&ty, ran to my assistance, and, 
tnrmng the beads of the horses^ <ame into 
the alley, where 1 expeoted my hist mo- 
ment was approaching. On the noise they 
made, the miscreant opened the lantern, 
and the horrid sight of so many carcasses 
astonished them nearly as much as it had 
done me. * For God's sake,** said I, 
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' lay hold of that villain, who having per* 
petrated such a number of murders, con- 
spires with the coachman, has accomplice, 
to bring them hither to conceal his 
crimes.* At these words, my friends^ laid* 
hold of them both, and rt was* now their 
turn to become pale and trembling ; they 
looked on each, other in silence, whilst mjr 
ix>mpanions interrogated them with their 
drawn swords. I was glad to get into the 
street to recover my senses in a pure air, 
and perceiving your coach waiting at the^ 
door of the Viscount, thought 1 would 
•step in and ask your advice, what ought to^ 
be done in. this very extraordinary case^ 
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'* A VERY extraordinary case, indeed ;" re* 
plied the Marquis, '^ let us all go and 
examine this af&ir directly/' On which the 
whole company, with the Chevalier at. theif 
head^ proceeded to the place just as the 
coachman and his companion were be- 
seeching the three friends of Monsieur 
Dlricourt not to ruin them. At the 
arrival of so many additional witnesses 
they were ready to sink into the earth. 
<' Do not waste time in talking to these 
wretches," said the Marquis, " but take 
them before the magistrate,, who will, in a 
proper manner, force them to confess the 
crimes they have been guilty of, and inflict 
on them the punishment djje to their wick« 



Y 
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edness.^ " Ah ! gentlemen, for Heaven's 
sake^^ said the person whom they looked 
upon as the assassin^ ^' have mercy upon 
mei and I declare solemnly I will own to 
^ou the whole truth : I am, then, you 
must know, a poor practitioner in surgery, 
and havci I confess^ stolen from their 
graves those bodies, for myself and some 
other pup3s to dissect I beg you will 
•ferghre me, and consider that the present 
wzx has made dead men at home so exceed- 
ingly .dear, that the grave-diggers make its 
'pay double prioes for those th^ procure.; I 
therefore gave this lioiiest coachman a 
x»!awn for his assistance, and beg ye to be 
-inerciiul, for if this afl^ is discovered, we 
'Shall inevitably peri^ in prison/'—" And 
these poniards,'* interrupted the ChevuHer, 
vexed to the soul at this denouement of the 
supposed tragedy with whiciifae had been so 
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terrified; ^* those poniards^ hidden under 
your great-coat, what were they intended 
for V* " Alas T sedd the frightened skeleton- 
monger, " they are only the instruments 
of dissection, which I called for this even- 
ing in my way to the burial-ground/' The 
loud laugh of the Marquis and his com- 
panions now re-echoed from every side, 
and the whole of this adventure b^ing 
turned into a jest ; they rallied the Che- 
valier most unmercifully on the fvinic he 
had endured. Chagrined and confused at 
their ironical compFiments, and congratu- 
lations on his bravery and fortitude, he and 
his three friends were glad to jump into 
the hackney-coach, take the places of t^e 
dead bodies, and make the best of their 
way to the masquerade, leaving the otjier 
gentlemen merry enough at his expense. 
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Thbt continued laughing till the coach 
was out of sight: — The Marquis then 
got into his own carriage, and the coach* 
man had already driven down two or three 
streets before he recollected he had not 
received his master's orders where to go ; 
he stopped to enquire, and it came into 
the head of Monsieur D'lllois that he 
would pay a visit to Adelaide, the little 
dancer ; but, as it has before been observ- 
ed, he had promised to use precaution in 
his visits to that fair one. He told the 
coachman to stop some distance from the 
house of his divinity, where he got out, 
sent home his carriage, and arrived happily 
at the garden-gate, which he fortunately 
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found open 4 from thence he softly asceiMl- 
ed the staircase^ and knocked very gently 
at the door of Adelaide's apartn)ent. He 
waited some minutes, at last the chamber- 
maid, peeping through ^he key-hole, whis- 
pered an inquiry 'of who was there ? and 
what he wanted? when having received 
her answer, she again left him, under no 
small de^ee of impatience, and not a litUe 
surprised that he was suffered to wait aQ 
instant after telling his name, which gave 
him some reason to suspect the place was 
filled by another : at last he gained en- 
trance, but his suspicions made him survey 
the room with a very inquisitive eye. Ma- 
demoiselle Adelaide was ia bed, and com- 
plained loudly of the want of consideration^ 
and incivility shewn to her, by coming to 
disturb Her repose. at so late an hour; de- 
clared that the delicacy of her constittttipn 
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wms suchy duit she.oould not submit to be 
treated with so little Mcemony^ and that 
she should be dying ia^ the morning mth 
Iht bead-ache^ from the terror Ae had been 
in at hearing some ctae knock at her door 
so bte in the night*. Whilst she spoke 
the Marquis surveyed her very attentively^ 
and thought he saw fiear and inquietude in 
her manner, which confirmed bis ideasj 
and, without making her any reply, he be- 
gan to seardi about the room with very 
£ttle ceremony, in spite of all the nymph 
could say to prevent it, " Indeed, Mar- 
quis,** said she, "' you are extremely ridi- 
culous. I do not understand this treat- 

* • • 

ment, I assure you ; pray leave me — ^for I 
am really ill.'* The examination of every 
phee he had hitherto surveyed had been 
so jui^satisfaetory, that he began to believe 
Jbis jeab>D8y wad groundless, when he heard 
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jome one cough in a closet just by the bed- 
side, which h^ escaped his vigilance. 
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•^ What noise is that?'* cried the Marquis 
hastily. " I neyer suspected you of jea- 
lousy before;'' said Adelaide, forcing a 
laugh, ^^^ but I cannot say the humour be- 
comes you in the least." " Some person 
coughed in that closet/' returned the Mar- 
quis, ^' and by all that is sacred I will see 
who it is ; besides, it will be but charity to 
let them out, least they should increase 
their cold/ ^' Mere fancy :** said the lady, 
** that door has not been opened for years ; 
at least, never since I have been in the 
house.*' *^ No — ^you shall see, then, what 
that closet contains,'' said the lover**--* 

VOL. I. o * 
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*' There is not a key to the lock ; nor, 
dare say, one here that will fit it ;** cried 
Adelaide, ^' and any woman in the world, 
but me, would never see you more after 
such behaviour ; but I love you too well 
not to think your jealousy more flattering 
than your indifierenee could be : in short, 
you make a fool of me ; but come, I will 
charm away your doubts with three magic 
kisses, and then let you go quietly home 
to-night, provided you will promise upon 
your honour to return to me early in the 
morning/ Without deigning to make 
any reply, the Marquis advanced towards 
the closet, and shook the door violently, 
but found it was bolted on the inside ; he 
then gave a kick, which cracked a pannel, 
and was preparing to repeat the blow, when 

> 

it was thrown open with violence, and a - 
man came out in his robe-de'chambre and 
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night-cap, with his sword drawn, who was 
immediately known by the Marquis to be 
Lord Warton; 
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" Hold, Sir !'' said my Lord, ^^ I will ex- 
plain this matter, and fully gratify your 
curiosity: Ihave kept this young lady for 
some months, at a very great expense, and 
received frequent assurances that I was the 
only man so favoured ; I therefore reason- 
ably supposed my guineas had purchased 
her fidelity ; — as this apartment, therefore, 
is mine, and as I pay rather an extravagant 
price for it, I think I ought at least to have 
the privilege of sleeping here in quiet, when 

• * 

I chuse to c6me : — ^you, I guess by what has 
passed, are exactly in the same predica- 
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ment ; but as I was in possession to*night 
before you came^ I expect you to leave it 
quietly to me, or the sword must decide 
which of us two shall be master of it/* 
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Mqksieue DIlloxs had likewise drawn 
bis sword the moment. l^he door flew open 
with such impetuosity, and being furiously 
angry that his rival should dare to suppose 
he would consent to retire and leave him 
in possession of his mistress, he instantly 
put himself in a posture of defence, and 
called loudly to him to come on. Several 
pas9es were exphanged on each side, when, 
in the hpight of their combat, there en- 
tcjred a young man as drunjc as possible, 
whose whitp clothes, covered with powder. 
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a comb stuck in his hair, and a little shabby 
hat, with a silver edging, over his left car, 
were the professional marks of his being a 
barber, or an hair-dresser: his coat and 
waistcoat were unbuttoned from top to 
bottom ; and, without being sufficiently in 
his senses to observe what passed in the 
room, he staggered towards the bed, though 
hardly able to stand 6n his feet, and ad- 
dressed the affrighted Adelaide in these 
words, in a ,tone of the greatest famili- 
arity : " I am come, child,*' said he, " to 
sleep with you to night, though you did 
not expect me till tomorrow; but the 
surprise of seeing a young fellow one loves 
is always agreeable; is it not, my little 
j!\delaide? I have, you must know, been 
at a tavern, and the wine was too potent, 
as you see : my companions are such ras« 

cals, they are all sne&ked home to bed, 

03 
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and I thought I was going home too ; but 
I don*t know how it was^ I lost my way, 
and coming by your back-gate, found it 
open, 80 thought I might as well sleep 
here^ my dear, little, pretty Adelaide." 



FOLLY CXLVIL 

On 6rst sight of the hair-dresser, the 
two gentlemen suspended their combat; 
but at the conclusion of his speech, they 
looked on each other in silent astonish- 
ment, and then burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, which drew the attention of the 
hair- dresser ; who turning suddenly round, 
and seeing two persons with their swords 
drawn, concluded he was going to be mur- 
dered for his intrusion : — throwing him- 
self, therefore, orfihis knees, he cried for 
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mercy in a most lamentable tone ; " Dear 
gentlemen, for Heaven's sake have com- 
passion on a miserable dog of a friseur^ 
and do not envy the good terms on which 
I am with Adelaide, as, indeed, I pay her 
as far as lays in my power, for she has 
had the three most beautiful heads of 
hair in my shop, and I have dressed her 
a whole quarter for nothing." He would 
have continued, but their mirth, which 
increased at the conclusion of this speech, 
prevented their hearing him; and the 
Marquis D'lllois and Lord Warton retired 
together, leaving the little dancer to their 
illustrious rival. 
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FOLLY CXLVIIL 

In the succession of pleasures, the French 
Marqilis and the English Lord sdon lost 
every mortifying remembrance of a woman, 
whose infidelities were so apparent ; and 
they regre^tted but little the presents they 
bestowed on her. They agreed, that they 
had purchased experience, and considered 
themselves fortunate in discovering her 
perfidy before she had plundered them bf 
more. From this time these two person- 
ages became inseparable friends. The 
young Englisnman v^as twenty- twp years 
old, tall, well-proportioned, with an air of 
dignity in his manner which made him an. 
interesting figure, but his complexion was 
so extremely fair, hrs eye so blue, and his 
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features so delicate^ that had not his coun- 
tenance been overspread with a kind of 
manly ruddiness, he might have passed for 
a woman : his hair, of which he had a 
profusion, appeared to be fair, but many 
affirmed it to be red, when divestejl 
of powder. The elegance of his dress 
was a proof that he studied the fashions ; 
as for wit, he had not by nature the 
smallest pretensions to any thing like it ; 
yet, being a man of quality, his miserable 
puns were laughed at, his hon-mots ap- 
proved, and his stories repeated by his ac* 
quaintance ; so that, upon the whole, he 
formed an opinion of himself, as a very 
lively, clever, sensible, entertaining cha- 
racter. One day as he and the Marquis 
were lolling in their arm chairs, so fatigued 
with a constant round of dissipation, that 
their very existence was a burthen to them, 
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Lord Warton undertook to aiDuse his 
friend by the recital of his travels, ", which," 
added he, " though they have been very 
expensive, yet have amply repaid me by the 
information and knowledge of mankind 
which I have acquired, and, indeed, more 
real experience and observation than most 
young men of my age. 
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